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CoMPETITION and regulation are subjects 
of world-wide importance, and are certain 
of a continuing importance, since the func- 
tion of government is to secure a proper 
compromise between the rights of an indi- 
vidual and the various groups to which he 
belongs. Abolition is, in certain cases, also 
important, and cooperation, a most pleas- 
ing word, is far more important than its 
comparative infrequency in academic dis- 
cussion indicates. 


Reliance upon the beneficial influence of 
competition has been prominent in Ameri- 


can life and practice. It has been broadly 
assumed that competition was so in accord 
with some inner harmony that it would al- 
most always produce the maximum social 
welfare. When competition obviously fails, 
we resort to some sort of regulation, usually 
governmental, and, in certain extreme cases 
like post offices and schools, to governmental 
ownership. Rather rarely have we sought 
a remedy through cooperation. 

Education, especially higher education, 
has pretty closely followed the competitive 
pathway and has been dominated by the 
competitive spirit: students compete for 
grades, prizes, honors and fellowships; 
athletes for personal distinction and re- 
gional championships; departments within 


1 Delivered at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, Austin, Texas, No- 
vember 4, 5 and 6, 1936. 


institutions are in active and sometimes 
acrid competition for students and money; 
universities imitate college fraternities in 
proclaiming the high character of their per- 
sonnel and the architectural merits of the 
chapter house; education competes for its 
share of the national income; higher and 
lower education compete for a share of this 
share; private and public education are in 
competition; and even within the limits of 
public higher education it has been thought 
desirable in several states to enforce by 
governmental domination some ‘‘ planned 
economy’’ in order to check ‘‘wasteful 
duplication’’ between the several colleges 
supported by a state. The mind of man is 
better fitted to the smaller patriotisms of 
the club, town or college than to a world- 
wide or even national patriotism. 

In general, each college or university 
has the sky for its limit and tries to expand 
starward campus, students, buildings, 
faculty and curriculum. The public, the 
faculty, the trustees, the president are each 
in part responsible for this expansive ten- 
dency. For fifty years subject X is not of- 
fered and few miss it; appoint to the faculty 
instructor A to give only one sophomore 
course in the subject as an auxiliary to 
something else and in a little while, if A is 
a lively and competent person, he will be 
a full professor with ten people in his 
department offering a gaudy Ph.D. in early 
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East Exian pottery or something equally 
impressive. 

Obviously, the competitive spirit is vital 
to the progress of our race and civilization. 
Men may and do work for the joy of the 
working, but there is also the joy of success 
and consequent reward. Competition in 
education has been beneficial. But it has 
also been harmful, or rather wasteful, and 
we have arrived in education at a time 
when either cooperation or regulation is 
needed to check the waste of competition. 
There will never be enough money for 
education and the best use of the money 
available is a perennial obligation. 

Unwise competition will inevitably lead 
to regulation, mostly political or govern- 
mental regulation, unless wisely controlled 
by cooperation which involves even occa- 
sional abolition in its process. Much gov- 
ernmental control of so complex a function 
as higher education is to be avoided if pos- 
sible. Restraint through cooperation and 
a clear vision of the evils of competition is 
the middle way between waste and the con- 
trol of education from the outside. Educa- 
tion is like many other things—its chief 
dangers arise from the incapacity of its 
hierophants. 

Competition brings out energies vital to 
our welfare, and it is sometimes desirable 
to allow it full sway. It can be fair but is 
not always fair ; it can economically produce 
high quality but does not always do so. 
There are sharp limits to its effectiveness, 
and where it obviously fails a remedy must 
be found, and this remedy must come either 
from governmental control or some sort of 
cooperation. In general, control has been 
the answer because cooperation requires 
both intelligence and Christian charity, 
which unfortunately are subject to no tech- 
nological over-supply. 

Cooperation involves an arrangement in 
which two or more groups agree on a pro- 
eedure which will be advantageous to all. 
It ean not be reasonable if it demands too 
much sacrifice of some of the participants 
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or too much exploitation of non-partici. (77 
Cooperation can preserve a realm 
of desirable and genuine freedom without 


pants. 


waste or loss better than governmental con. 
trol, which has its dangers and weaknesses, 

Is there a field for fair and intelligent 
cooperation in American higher education! 
I am sure that the answer to this question is 
OV pes: *7 

Upper and lower education, barring 
sporadic exceptions, flourish or suffer to- 
gether, rising and sinking as if riding in 
one airplane. In a fundamental way each 
is dependent upon the other. Even more 
so is higher education a unit pursuing 
common ends. American colleges and uni- 
versities, public and private, are training 
individuals for the best use of their 
capacities and the enlargement of their in- 
terests, for the various vocations and pro- 
fessions that require or are benefited by 
higher education, for political leadership 
and even statesmanship, for the search for 
hidden truth and the discovery of new 
knowledge. From the point of view of this 
body the advancement of knowledge is the 
main concern of the university, and it is 
undoubtedly true that while the use of 
existing knowledge is a vital element in 
civilization, without a zeal for the advance- 
ment of knowledge civilization becomes 
static and progress an empty word. 

The advancement of knowledge is of far 
more importance than the names of those 
who advanced it. Individual ambition is a 
strong factor in the advancement, and honor 
to whom honor is due is highly desirable, 
but obviously it is not going to be possible 
in the future to master a subject and also 
the names of thousands of contributors to 
the growth of this subject. A scholar of 
the highest disinterestedness will be con- 
cerned more with the discovery of truth 
than his discovery of it, and more with hav- 
ing people taught than having them taught 
by himself. Perhaps this is too idealistic to 
be wholly true, but it applies to some extent 
to every scholar. 
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What about the future of our resources? 
We do know that our educational resources 
will continue to be limited and it is our 
duty to use them to maximum united and 
not competitive advantage. It seems to me 
that the immediate future of resources is 
not very bright. Tax-supported institutions 
will have to compete with more and more 
varieties of governmental expenditures, 
and endowed institutions seem to be faced 
with a long period of low interest rates and 
a decrease in their tax exemption privileges. 

The time is ripe for the consideration of 
the desirable forms of cooperation in Ameri- 
can education. American universities de- 
voted to the search for truth, which often 
means the upsetting of old views based on 
supposed truth, are more than any other 
institution and group bound to the doc- 
trine of the open mind and obligated not to 
be Bourbons who can neither learn nor 
forget. 

Cooperation between the American insti- 
tutions of higher education and the lower 
schools is of maximum importance. More 
in the way of a mutual understanding and 
properly interlocking program is possible 
and will be reached. Without regarding 
preparation for college as their only or even 
chief function, the lower schools must pre- 
pare properly those who are going to col- 
lege. The college must pay attention to the 
criticisms of it coming from the school- 
master, and the school to criticisms of it 
coming from the professor. And above all, 
the college and university must prepare 
teachers, not only for their own service, but 
also for service in the lower schools as 
teachers or administrators. The fruitless 
controversy between the college of arts and 
sciences and the college of education should 
be replaced by an objective job analysis and 
a resultant cooperative program. 

Inside the university, joint or cooperative 
action is the wisest solution of many ad- 
ministrative problems. Trustees should act 
in educational matters only after having 
advice from their faculties. Engaged in 
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a common enterprise, trustees, presidents, 
deans, professors, business officers should 
frequently exchange opinions, each group 
singly being subject at times to very hurt- 
ful errors of the tribe. 

Cooperation between different institu- 
tions of higher learning, however, is my 
main theme. Legislation in Oregon, 
Georgia and elsewhere is sufficiently diag- 
nostic to deserve the attention even of dis- 
tant private institutions. Undeniably the 
general tendency of each institution to ex- 
pand upward and outward without limit in 
every direction involves unjustifiable waste 
of money or lower standards, or both, and 
invites external control. 

The geographical distribution of popula- 
tion is an objective fact that must be kept 
in mind in a realistic plan of any state or 
national system of education. In unin- 
habited or very thinly inhabited areas there 
will be no schools; when the population per 
square mile increases poor elementary 
schools are probable, as are poor high 
schools in small towns and better high 
schools in larger towns. The small city is 
likely to produce a junior college, the larg- 
est cities one and even two universities. 
For financial and social reasons it is desir- 
able that as much standard quality school- 
ing as is economically defensible be within 
the reach of the maximum number of pupils 
while living at home. 

This does not mean that the junior col- 
lege in a medium-sized town should attempt 
to equal the freshman and sophomore years 
at a senior college or university. Such a 
junior college should teach excellently the 
frequently studied subjects, mostly in a 
non-technical and therefore inexpensive 
way. It should teach physics and chem- 
istry and zoology, but not in a way suitable 
for premedical students. Provision for a 
few technical students in such a college is 
so wasteful that such students should leave 
home and resort to places where technical 
pre-professional work is extensively going 
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on. Not every high school should aspire 
to add a junior college, not every junior 
college to become a senior college, not every 
senior college to add a graduate school. 
‘Doing what is done excellently should be 
the ideal—not expansion. It was expan- 
sion that hurt the frog that tried to rival 
the ox. 

Provision should, of course, be made for 
the sending of the superior student along 
the route best suited to him, either in public 
or private institutions. In general, the 
private institution can seek to serve a par- 
ticular class of students away from home; 
contrariwise, the public institution should 
be regional in character unless of the high- 
est class. 

Nothing need here be said of the mode of 
support of public institutions of a regional 
character or of the fees to be charged in 
public institutions. Nor is there time to 
dwell on the difficulties to be met in setting 
up a system of education that takes into 
proper account the distribution, actual and 
prospective, of population. The optimist 
and booster do less good and more harm in 
education, perhaps, than in other fields of 
activity. 

Obviously it is desirable to preserve in 
America both public and private institu- 
tions of higher education. In general they 
have the same task to perform but are sub- 
ject to somewhat different defects. The 
public institutions are more subject to po- 
litical movements and popular opinions, 
the private to financial interests and class 
prejudices. To be too subservient to popu- 
lar influences is bad, but to be too resistant 
is bad also. Subject, so to speak, to differ- 
ent diseases, it is desirable to have two dif- 
ferent types of institutions, lest one epi- 
demic afflict all institutions simultaneously. 

Publicly controlled institutions usually 
have lower fees to be paid by students than 
are charged by privately supported institu- 
tions. Both in this relationship and in 
other subdivisions, there is danger of an 
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unwise competition for students by cheaper 
costs. It would be a calamity if the best 
institutions had fees so much larger than 
other institutions that only the financially 
superior students could attend them, 
Scholarships and fellowships may offer a 
partial remedy for this danger, but unless 
we approach this problem cooperatively we 
shall find great evils arising. We all know 
even if we do not like to admit the evils in- 
volved in competition for athletes. Unless 
we are careful, we may some day have the 
beginning of a similar ‘‘racket’’ in which 
wealthier institutions will hire the more 
brilliant students from other institutions 
by offering them higher scholarships or 
fellowships. Here is a problem where 
cooperative study and planning in the in- 
terest of the nation as a whole is an obvious 
necessity. 

Cooperation in regard to endowments 
and tax support is beset with difficulties. 
Competition for endowments is likely to 
persist, but is also likely to follow popula- 
tion and hence to set up a crude sort of 
equalization over the country between the 
needs of students and the resources for 
teaching them. This equalization is crude 
because of regional inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Competition for tax 
support can, of course, take place only be- 
tween the state-supported institutions of a 
state or between institutions participating 
in some new form of federal support of 
education. Traces of coming cooperation 
are to be found in the feeble beginning of 
proposals to support a dental school in one 
state for the use of students from several 
states, the other states providing veterinary 
and other highly specialized schools in ex- 
change. Privately supported institutions, 
in so far as they enjoy tax exemptions, are 
partly publicly supported. The exemption 
of income-producing endowment from tax- 
ation is likely to be of increasing impor- 
tance, partly because of the need for more 
taxes, partly because the decline in the in- 
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terest rate makes tax exemption propor- 
tionately more important. 

Tax exemption creates public responsi- 
bility of a definite character. This respon- 
sibility, in my opinion, includes the obliga- 
tion to print detailed financial reports 
substantially in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education, including therein all income, all 
expenditures, individual salaries and even 
the exact cost per unit of instruction. In 
this way they will be protected from unde- 
served suspicion and criticism. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the public institutions 
should print exactly similar reports for 
similar and additional reasons. The possi- 
bility of comparing one institution or type 
of institution with another, at least on the 
statistical and financial sides, is an advan- 
tage that would come from the printing of 
reports in standard form. 

One of the most desirable forms of co- 
operation among higher educational insti- 
tutions would be an arrangement concern- 
ing the more expensive subjects, especially 
those which are pursued by relatively few 
students. It is not necessary that every 
university should give work of the highest 
level in every subject. Cooperative agree- 
ments should be made whereby one institu- 
tion will develop one expensive or rare sub- 
ject so that students may come to it from 
all quarters, with other expensive or rare 
subjects divided among other leading insti- 
tutions. This will not be merely a matter 
of economy. It is difficult to get a high 
quality of work when students are scattered 
excessively. If we cooperate to bring ad- 
vanced students together, they will have 
the advantage of competition with each 
other so as to maintain high quality work. 
Of course, it is obvious in this connection 
that our rules and regulations should facili- 
tate the migration of students from one in- 
stitution to another. It is also obvious that 
a specific endowment at a particular insti- 
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tution for a rare or expensive subject is an 
objective fact that must be recognized in the 
distribution of subjects among institutions. 
Our argument is that we should develop 
a cooperative scheme by which each portion 
of the country will have education of high 
quality up to the level it can support at 
reasonable cost. As subjects get more ex- 
pensive or rare, they should be concen- 
trated at more central points to which those 
persons may go who need these subjects. 
The general principle is that institutions 
should attempt to do only what they can do 
well and economically, and should not at- 
tempt to do all things regardless of quality 
or costs. Such an arrangement could be 
foreed upon us dictatorially by political 
control, but it will be much better if we 
ourselves plan such common-sense econ- 
omies cooperatively. To use the credit of 
our institutions with the public to promote 
a needless waste is sure in the long run to 
be a detriment to the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge. Competition for higher 
quality of work should continue and the 
minimum standards that must be met if 
institutions are to be permitted to grant 
degrees should have the sanction of law. 
A program of cooperation should be evo- 
lutionary rather than cataclysmic. We live 
in a world of change, but it usually changes 
slowly. We should not expect to have a 
completely altered system of higher educa- 
tion by drastic applications of cooperative 
principles. We must realize the obstacles 
that stand in the way of cooperative prac- 
tice. Many of these obstacles are com- 
mendable within themselves, at least when 
kept within certain limits. Many of them 
ean not be changed over night. Each edu- 
cational institution has its own traditions 
which do and should condition further de- 
velopments. Adjacent to each educational 
institution are local financial interests which 
have quite properly depended on the con- 
tinuance in detail of the educational insti- 


tution. Members of the faculty and other 
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employees have devoted their lives to their 
institution. Graduates or ex-students of an 


institution have a natural interest in the | 


continuance and prestige of their alma 
mater. Underlying all these factors is the 
individualistic and competitive spirit which 
has been so dominant in American life. It 
is not argued that this spirit should be 
abolished, but it is argued that it should be 
restrained by cooperative arrangements 
when thereby our educational system will 
be made better. The argument is that the 
principles of cooperation should be used for 
directing certain educational changes in the 
future. They are not revolutionary princi- 
ples, but principles we should apply slowly 
but surely in applicable cases as they arise. 
The establishment of Bible chairs and 
denominational schools of religion in con- 
nection with state-supported institutions is 
an example of a desirable form of educa- 
tional cooperation between church and state 
that broadens the opportunities at a state 
institution and enables the church to 
achieve results at moderate cost. 
Cooperative alliances between universi- 
ties through their libraries are beginning 
to be actual facts. Witness the Denver 
Regional Bibliographical Center and the 
Duke-North Carolina cooperative agree- 
ment. The latter began with an exchange 
of catalogues between the libraries and is 
proceeding to an agreement to reduce dupli- 
cation in graduate work and in major fields 
of specialization. This forecasts a generally 
applicable method for institutional concen- 
tration and specialization whose use, how- 
ever, is likely to be retarded by the same 
tendency in mankind that is preventing the 
limitation of armaments. Undoubtedly a 
union catalogue that will reduce the need 
of purchasing books will decrease the col- 
lector or rarity value of such books and 
save money for the purchase of recent and 
much-needed books to the benefit both of 
the universities and of the new book trade. 
A cooperative plan of higher education 
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-will involve a greater immigration of stu- 


dents from place to place and will create a 
need for a better method of transferring 
‘students. Identity of requirements and 
regulations from institution to institution 
will not be necessary (many seeming differ- 
ences that now exist are more in the cata- 
logue than in the fact), but each institu- 
tion will have to make adjustments that 
will enable good students from creditable 
institutions to divide their studies between 
two or more institutions without injury due 
to conflicting regulations. One method of 
accomplishing this result is to look more at 
the present knowledge of the student and 
less at his past credits. The marked ten- 
dency to acquire credits rather than know]- 
edge, however, is a bar to migration, but 
since this tendency is most marked among 
inferior students it may be disregarded to 
a considerable extent. An increase in the 
number of scholarships and fellowships 
available to its students for study away 
from the institution and available to ad- 
vaneed students coming to the institution 
from elsewhere will, of course, greatly pro- 
mote the migration of students. 

The increase in the number of students 
in state-supported schools and the resulting 
increase in the amount of tax money re- 
quired to support them gives rise to a co- 
ordination problem in states supporting 
more than one institution of higher educa- 
tion. In several states, as every one knows, 
the various state institutions have been 
placed under one supposedly coordinating 
board. In Texas we have had much talk of 
‘‘wasteful duplication’? and now have a 
sort of federal system composed of a coordi- 
nating state board of education and several 
boards controlling individual institutions 
or, in the case of the teachers colleges, a 
group of institutions. A wise compromise 
between too much independence and too 
much centralization is needed here as in 
many other situations. It is to be hoped 
that there will arise voluntary and supple- 
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mentary curricular boards, representing 
both publie and private universities and 
colleges in a region and even in the na- 
tion, with recommendatory or advisory 
powers of a cooperative and coordinating 
nature. Such a board, studying all the 
hicher institutions in its region, would be 
hound in time to gain a knowledge and 
breadth of view that would lead both to 
the economical conduct and increased use- 
fulness of the several institutions. With- 
out coercion the public discussion and 
published reports of such an advisory 
board would undoubtedly lead more or 
less slowly to beneficial modifications. The 
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advice given by such a board, if at all 
competent and unpartisan, could be left to 
stand or fall of its own merit. There are 
enough reasonable people in each institu- 
tion to give weight and effect to advice 
from a reasonable advisory board. 

The combative and competitive nature of 
man, combined with his self-interest, makes 
cooperation a rather difficult road to travel. 
Let us have, however, enough faith in the 
administrators of higher education in 
America to believe that cooperation will in 
the future play a large and useful part in 
the conduct of our numerous universities 
and colleges. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SCHOOLS IN SPANISH TRENCHES 

A CORRESPONDENT of The New York Herald 
lribune, writing from Spain, reports that civil 
var has emphasized the need for adult education 
1 Spain. One out of every four men recruited 
from cities can not read or write and 80 per 
cent. of those in the regiments recruited from 
the country are illiterate. To remedy this con- 
dition sehools have been established in the 
In deseribing one such school the 
correspondent says: 


trenches. 


A few steps led down from the trench to the long 
iow dugout lit by two windows. One looked out 
on the trench and beyond it the towers of Madrid 
Which it defended. The other window was a slit 

a loophole. It looked out across No Man’s Land 
to a ridge of dirt which marked the rebels’ lines. 
One man stood sentry here while others pored over 
A large alphabet chart hung on the 
wall: A for ametralladora (machine gun), B for 
bayonet, C for cannon and the like. The group 
more advanced puzzled out the story of Don Quixote 
and the windmills, while over the hum of voices 
broke the oeeasional ping of a bullet striking 
against a parapet. 


their lessons. 


Further edueation has been carried on by 
posters which have been used throughout the 
lines to instruet soldiers in what to do under 
different types of bombardment. The posters 
lave saved many lives and the difference in be- 
havior of the militia now and at the beginning 
! their use is said to have proved their value. 


These have been replaced by others of a more 
advanced nature that teach the rudiments of 
military science and mathematics. Some even 
are attempts to teach politics and history. 

Not only are the illiterate taught to read, but 
the demand for books is being met by the Asso- 
ciation for Popular Culture. The association 
has established a library of fifteen thousand 
social, literary and scientific books and sends 
daily more than a thousand books and magazines 
to men in the trenches. Schools have been estab- 
lished also for deserters and prisoners. Chil- 
dren’s schools in Madrid have been closed since 
the beginning of the war. The entire personnel 
of the Ministry of Publie Instruction as well as 
of the teachers of the Madrid schools were 
among the first to enlist in the forees defending 
Madrid. 

FINANCES OF THE CHICAGO PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

OFrFICcIALs of the Chicago public-school system 
announced on January 12 that the school finan- 
cial records show an available balance sufficient 
only to cover the payroll due on January 22. 
There will be no money to meet the payroll due 
on February 5 and later until tax warrants on 
the 1937 levy can be sold. This can not be done 
until the legislature approves a pegged levy for 
the schools. It is estimated that $45,000,000 
must be raised to meet this year’s needs. 

The school system has been operated on a 
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pegged levy during 1935 and 1936 but does not 
yet have such a levy for the new year. A bill 
providing for it will be introduced as soon as 
school officials see an opportunity for consider- 
ation of the measure by the general assembly. 

The pegged levy is a device adopted by local 
governments when they were hard pressed for 
revenue due to failure of tax collections during 
the depression. By this device the tax rate is 
put at a point sufficiently high to “peg” the 
revenue at a definite amount, instead of fixing 
a definite rate, letting the revenue fall where it 
may. In the absence of such a levy the system 
will be forced to operate on its old statutory tax 
rate of $1.60. This would bring only $30,400,- 
000, a sum $14,600,000 under the estimated 
amount required. 

The earliest probable date for the introduction 
of such a bill is February 2 and even then other 
bills may be taken up before the levy measure. 
A further delay may be caused if the bill is re- 
ferred to committees of the house and senate and 
it may not be approved until the end of Feb- 
ruary. After the bill is approved the school 
board must adopt its 1937 budget of $74,121,005, 
the tax levy must be approved by the city council 
and ten days must expire before the school board 
is permitted to sell 1937 tax warrants and obtain 
payroll funds. 


THE CHARLES HAYDEN FOUNDATION 

By the will of the late Charles Hayden, banker 
of New York City, with the exception of a gift 
of a million dollars to the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and of specific bequests 
amounting to $647,000, his estate, valued at 
$50,000,000, is left to establish an educational 
foundation to bear his name, the general scope 
of which is as follows: 


(1) To assist needy boys and young men. 

(2) To aid and assist in charitable and public 
educational uses and purposes for the moral, men- 
tal, intellectual and physical well-being, uplifting, 
upbuilding and development of boys and young 
men of this country. 

(3) To found and/or to provide scholarships for 
deserving boys and young men of this country, and 
for graduates or undergraduates of colleges, and to 
assist them in attending any educational institu- 
tion in this country or abroad. 

(4) To assist in and/or to found, equip or pro- 
vide for the maintenance of institutions or asso- 
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ciations for the advancement of learning in this 
country. 

(5) To aid, assist, build, equip and maintain 
clubs, gymnasia and recreation centers in this 
country for the training and development of boys 
and young men. 

(6) To aid and assist and to receive, hold, ad- 
minister and dispose of property to or for the 
benefit of any university, college, school or other 
institution for the advancement of learning or 
of any branch or department thereof or for the 
benefit of any hospital or of any branch or de- 
partment thereof. 


The foundation will be established within the 
next few months after the trust funds and gifts 
have been provided for. The trust funds in- 
clude one of $2,000,000 for Mr. Hayden’s 
brother, Josiah Willard Hayden, of Lexington, 
Mass., and one of $500,000 to a friend. In each 
case the principal of these trusts reverts eventu- 
ally to the foundation. 

In his will Mr. Hayden expressed the wish that 
the foundation be administered “so that the 
greatest good may result to the greatest num- 
ber.” He writes: 


It has been my long-cherished aim and purpose, 
as it is my will, to establish a foundation to acquire 
the bulk of my fortune, the income from which, 
and, if need be, the principal also, shall be em- 
ployed in the education of boys and young men, 
especially in the advancement of their moral, 
mental and physical well-being. 

I am firmly convinced that the future of this 
nation, and of the world for that matter, depends 
in no small part on the young men of the United 
States, and that if they receive proper training in 
boyhood and youth, through education, mental 
recreation, wholesome educational entertainment 
and coordinated physical training, and more than 
all if in addition they be fostered and encouraged 
in the manner of right and proper living and the 
principles thereof properly inculeated, to the end 
that they may be kept from evil environments and 
guarded against baneful influences, we shall rear 
a nobler race of men who will make better and 
more enlightened citizens, to the ultimate benefit 
of mankind. 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 

RatiFicaTion of the child-labor amendment 
was urged on January 8 by President Roosevelt 
in letters to the governors and governors-elect 
of nineteen states. He addressed his communi- 
cations to the states which have not yet ratified 
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the amendment but in which legislatures meet 


this year. In his letter the President said: 


I am sure you will agree with me that one of 
the most encouraging developments of the last few 
years is the general agreement that has been 
reached that child labor should be permanently 
abolished. Outstanding gains were made under 
the NRA codes which have been maintained in 
many establishments through the voluntary co- 
operation of employers. 

However, it is clearly indicated that child labor, 
especially in low-paid understandardized types of 
work, is increasing. I am convinced that nation- 
wide minimum standards are necessary and that a 
way should be found promptly to crystallize in 
legal safeguards public opinion in behalf of the 
elimination of child labor. 

Do you not agree with me that ratification of the 
child-labor amendment by the remaining twelve 
states whose action is necessary to place it in the 
Constitution is the obvious way to early achieve- 
ment of our objective? I hope that you will feel 
that this can be made one of the major items in 
the legislative program of your state this year. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, chairman of the 
New York State Committee Opposing Ratifica- 
tion of the amendment, has made public a letter 
sent to the governors of the nineteen states 
urging negative action. 

Dr. Butler expressed the hope that the Legis- 
latures in question would not vote for ratifica- 
tion. He argued that the proposal should 
rightly be ealled the Youth Control Amendment, 
saying its purpose and effect would be “to put 
some 42,000,000 of the nation’s population, being 
all those less than eighteen years of age, under 
the direet control of Congress,” thus depriving 
the home, the school and the church of the pro- 
tection they have always enjoyed under Amer- 
ican tradition and principles and place them 
“at the merey of Congress.” 

He said the effects of the amendment would 
be as objectionable and offensive as those of 
the prohibition amendment when Congress began 
to legislate with the amendment as the basis. 
He supported the argument of the American Bar 
Association for adoption by the several states 
for a uniform Child Labor Act. Dr. Butler be- 
lieved also that the amendment would be used 
as an instrument for the development of dicta- 
torial tendencies in government. 

Charles C, Burlingham, chairman of the Non- 
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Partisan Committee for Ratification of the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Amendment, has issued a 
statement assailing the attitude of Dr. Butler 
and his organization and challenging the stand 
taken by the special committee of the American 
Bar Association in opposition to the amendment. 


INSTITUTE FOR LIBRARIANS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

The Library Journal reports that an Institute 
for Librarians in service will be held from 
August 2 to 13, by the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago. It is planned for 
librarians generally, but is designed particularly 
for librarians of city and county libraries, li- 
brarians of library extension agencies and li- 
brarians engaged in various phases of work in 
the field of adult education. It is intended to 
emphasize the role of the library in adult edu- 
cation and will deal specifically with the theories 
and practices of adult education and their im- 
plications for libraries. Speakers will be drawn 
from various adult educational fields, such as 
adult educational associations and councils, the 
forum movement, the public schools, the federal 
emergency adult education activities, the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service and other organiza- 
tions. The speakers will present the objectives 
of their organizations and indicate the nature 
of the services which involve the library. Other 
speakers from the library field will discuss these 
statements and indicate ways in which the li- 
brary is adjusting or may adjust itself in achiev- 
ing the objectives. The results of experiments in 
the conduct by libraries of adult educational pro- 
grams will be discussed, and the recent litera- 
ture of the field will be considered, including 
such publications as the American Association 
for Adult Education “Handbook”; Bryson, 
“Adult Education”; Cartwright, “Ten Years of 
Adult Education”; Mary L. Ely, “Adult Eduea- 
tion in Action”; National Conference on Broad- 
casting, “Proceedings” ; Studebaker, “The Amer- 
ican Way”; Williams, “Learn and Live.” 

The subject-matter will be presented through 
lectures and discussion groups. Two meetings 
will be held daily. Lecturers and discussion 
group leaders will be drawn from adult educa- 
tion organizations and libraries from the country 
at large, from the city and University of Chi- 
eago, and from members of the staff of the 
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school. The lectures and discussions will be ac- 
companied with bibliographies bearing on the 
subjects and a special reference shelf will be 
maintained for the use of those in attendance. 

A registration fee of $5 will be charged for 
all enrolled in the institute. This fee, when paid 
by a library, or by a branch library, will entitle 
that library to have one representative at all 
meetings. Board and room may be secured in 
Judson Court or other university residence halls, 
or outside the university if that is desired. 
Those wishing to attend the institute should write 
to the Graduate Library School concerning regis- 
tration and special residence hall rates. 


THE NASSAU COLLEGE-HOFSTRA 
MEMORIAL OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

THE Nassau College-Hofstra Memorial of 
New York University at Hempstead, L. I, has 
been given the status of an academic affiliate 
and plans to develop a four-year coeducational 
liberal arts curriculum. 

Granted the customary provisional charter by 
the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York it will be known as Hofstra 
College. It will be operated under a separate 
incorporation but will be affiliated educationally 
with the university. Full financial control and 
management of the institution will rest with a 
separate Board of Trustees, composed of resi- 
dents of Long Island. Educational standards 
will be supervised by New York University. 

The provisional charter to Hofstra College 
does not empower the college to confer its own 
However, by virtue of the articles of 
affiliation with New York University, under 


degrees. 


which the college continues as a unit in the uni- 
versity system, it is able to offer to its students 
courses of study which are fully accredited for 
the various New York University degrees. 

Upon completion of academic requirements 
students will be recommended by the faculty of 
Hofstra College to the council of New York 
University for the conferment, by the university, 
of appropriate degrees. Members of the faculty 
of the college will also be members of the faculty 
of the university. 

Nassau College-Hofstra Memorial was estab- 
lished in September, 1935, on the residential 
estate of the late William S. Hofstra, Hempstead 
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lumberman, by an agreement with the executors 
of the will of the widow of Mr. Hofstra, in 
keeping with the terms of the will. The educa. 
tional facilities until now ineluded the first two 
years of a liberal arts curriculum; a division of 
education offering professional and in-service 
training to Long Island public school teachers 
and a division of commerce for evening instrue- 
tion in business and finance. A division of gen- 
eral education offered non-credit courses in a 
variety of subjects for adults and sponsored the 
Hempstead forums. More than 1,000 students 
are at present enrolled in various credit courses, 
while the day liberal arts enrolment numbers 
over 300 full-time students. A curriculum for 
the junior year will be added in the liberal arts 
college this fall and courses for the senior year 
in 1938. 

Chancellor Chase, in making the announce- 
ment, stated that it had been the unanimous 
opinion of the governing council of New York 
University that the future interests of the college 
at Hempstead would best be served if it were 
separately chartered by the regents under a 
local board of trustees. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

THE meeting of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association at New Orleans from February 18 
to 21 will end the twentieth year of the history 
of the organization. In commemoration of the 
twenty-first birthday of the department, Presi- 
dent Willard N. Van Slyck has planned a pro- 
gram which will center around the report of 
the Committee on Orientation of Secondary 
Edueation. All activities of the department will 
be held at the Jung Hotel on Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, February 18, 19, 20 and 
21, the four days prior to the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. 

The final report of the Committee on Orienta- 
tion will be made during the meeting. At the St. 
Louis meeting last year the first part of this re- 
port was given. It dealt with the issues of 
secondary education and has received much dis- 
cussion and study during the past year. The 
final report to be presented at New Orleans deals 
with the functions of secondary education. The 
complete report is intended to lay the foundation 
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for the development of a national program of 


secondary education adapted to present-day 


needs. 


Among those who will participate in the 
February meeting are: Dr. Charles H. Judd, of 
the University of Chicago; Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey, director of the American Youth Com- 
mission; Dr. Joseph Roemer, who will report 
on the progress of the Committees on the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary-School Stand- 
ards; Francis L. Bacon, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Planning, who will report on the pro- 
cram of this group; Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
chairman of the Committee on Orientation; 
Harry Colmery, National Commander of the 
American Legion, and Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam. Panel diseussions, reports of committees, 
two dinners in honor of individuals who have 
played an important part in the accomplishments 

{ the department and tours of historie New Or- 
leans are other features of the program. Prin- 
cipals from all parts of the nation will be inter- 
ested in the final report of the Committee on 
Orientation, the announcement of the program 
of the Committee on Planning and the discussion 
of the new movements in secondary education 
which form the chief topies of the convention. 

The Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals was founded at the Detroit convention 
of the Department of Superintendence in 1916. 
It has had a steady growth both in membership 
and in service to secondary schools. It now en- 
rolls more members than any other department 
of the National Education Association, approxi- 
ately 7,000 active members. H. V. Church has 
been executive secretary of the department dur- 
ing the entire history of the organization. Dur- 
ing this twenty years, the enrolment of secondary 
schools has inereased from 1,500,000 to over 
7,000,000, and secondary education has become 
so interwoven with the entire social program of 
America that secondary education is doing more 
than any other institution in determining the 
character of our civilization. 

Three movements in secondary education of 
the past year which are considered significant 
are: (1) The rapid growth of discussion groups 
among secondary-school people; (2) Much in- 
terest in curriculum revision as shown by the 
thirty-two state programs of curriculum recon- 
struction under way at the present time; (3) A 
new emphasis on evaluating the programs of 
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secondary schools as a sound basis for wise 
planning and further progress. The past year 
has also seen a rapid expansion of the junior- 
college movement and a broadening of the pro- 
gram of vocational education in secondary 
schools. 


HORACE MANN CELEBRATION AT 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Brown UNIversity paid tribute on January 
14 to one of her most distinguished graduates 
and members of the faculty—Horace Mann of 
the Class of 1819, father of the American public 
school system and the foremost educational 
leader of his times. The exercises were part 
of the centennial celebration this year of his 
appointment as first secretary of a state board 
of education in Massachusetts, and the subse- 
quent birth of a public school system in the com- 
monwealth which was to influence the entire 
nation. 

A special public lecture, “Horace Mann, Pio- 
neer and Prophet,” by Dr. Payson Smith, of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, chair- 
man of the Horace Mann Centennial Committee 
of the National Education Association, was the 
chief event of the day. Before the lecture a 
dinner was given in Faunce House, which was 
attended by presidents and representatives of 
collegiate institutions in Rhode Island. Dr. 
James F. Rockett, state director of education, 
and superintendents of public and _ parochial 
schools were also invited. Dr. Smith was the 
guest of honor. Professor C. Emanuel Ekstrom, 
chairman of the Department of Education at 
Brown, was in charge of the lecture and dinner 
arrangements. 

There was an exhibition of early material re- 
lated to the life of Horace Mann at Brown Uni- 
versity, while he was an undergraduate and later 
a member of the faculty, in Faunce House, the 
undergraduate social center. A supplementary 
exhibition included material on his career at 
Antioch College, which was founded by him. 
Much of the exhibition material has never been 
on display before. One of the most valuable 
items is a rocking chair that Mann used when 
he lived in University Hall. There are pictures 
of his former professors, catalogues, records and 
copies of books he withdrew from the library, 
and the commencement program of 1819, when 
as class valedictorian he spoke on “The Gradual 
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Advancement of the Human Species in Dignity 
and Happiness.” 

Records of the corporation in 1820 list Mann’s 
appointment as tutor at a salary of $375 an- 
nually. Another page of corporation records of 
1821, included in the exhibition, show that his 
salary was raised to $485, and that he was also 
given $35 yearly to serve as librarian. 
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The exhibition included a silhouette of Char. 
lotte Messer, daughter of President Asa Messer, 
the third chief executive of the university, whom 
Mann married in 1830. His second wife, Mary 
Peabody, recalls an episode of Mann’s student 
days in a book on his life, describing how he gaye 
a Fourth of July oration in defiance of university 
authorities. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Inglis Lecture of the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University was delivered 
on January 8 by Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, 
professor of education and head of the Division 
of Psychology of the Institute of Educational 
Research at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. His subject was “The Teaching of Contro- 
versial Subjects.” The lecture was given in the 
New Lecture Hall. The Inglis Lectureship in 
Secondary Education was established by friends 
and colleagues of the late Professor Alexander 
Inglis, a member of the faculty until his death 
in 1924. 

Dr. LEVERING Tyson, director of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Edueation sinee its 
organization in 1930, was elected president of 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., at a meet- 
ing of the board of trustees of the college held on 
January 19. Dr. Tyson is the fifth president of 
Muhlenberg College and succeeds Dr. John A. 
W. Haas, who held the office from 1904 until 
1936. 

Dr. WitiiaAm E. Grapy, associate superinten- 
dent of the schools of New York City, whose 
term of office expires on January 27, was unani- 
mously reelected for a six-year term at a meeting 
of the Board of Education held on January 13. 
Dr. Grady has charge of vocational education in 
the schools and is a member of Governor Leh- 
man’s Commission on Crime and Delinquency. 


Tue Rev. P. A. Roy, S.J., formerly regent of 
the College of Arts and Sciences and faculty 
director of athletics at Loyola University, New 
Orleans, has taken up work as dean of the 
university. 

THe Rev. ALLEN Evans, Jr., of Hewlett, 
L. I., N. Y., has been appointed dean of the 


Philadelphia Divinity School to fill the vacancy 


caused by the resignation of the Rev. Dr. George 
G. Bartlett, who for the past two years has offici- 
ated as acting dean. 


JACQUES STUECKGOLD has been appointed 
visiting professor of voice culture at the New 
York City College. It is planned to revive a 
large chorus at the college. 


MaJor GENERAL JOHN A. LEJEUNE, superin- 
tendent of the Virginia Military Institute since 
July 1, 1929, has tendered his resignation to 
the Board of Visitors of the college, to take 
effect on October 1, 1937. 


The Teachers College Record, Columbia Uni- 
versity, reports the following appointments: 
John Wallace Page, Jr., associate professor of 
science education, the Ohio State University; 
Dorothy MeMurry, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Gordon E. 
McCloskey, professor of social economies, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala.; M. Jane Me- 
Ninch, associate professor of home economics, 
Ohio Wesleyan University; Dr. Evelyn Miller, 
dean of women, and Elsie M. Maxwell, pro- 
fessor of home economics, University of Idaho; 
Bernice J. White, head of the department of 
home economies, Greensboro College, North 
Carolina; Amalia Lautz, acting professor of 
foods and nutrition, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Fannie Lou 
Littlefield, assistant professor of English, Mis- 
sissippi State College, Columbus, Miss.; Jennie 
Lorenz, assistant professor of speech, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md., and 
Mary Hunter Sicha, psychologist, University of 
Honolulu. 


Dr. Harry L. Case has been added to the 
staff of the Bureau of Municipal Research at the 
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University of Texas to serve until Dr. R. C. 
Martin, director of the bureau, returns from 
Cincinnati, where he has been serving on the 
committee on urbanism for the National Re- 
sources Committees. Dr. Case will act as tem- 
porary director; he will thereafter become re- 
search associate. 

Dr. Morton Snyper, for the last nine years 
head master of the Rye Country Day School, has 
heen reappointed to his fourth three-year term 
at a recent meeting of the school corporation. 
The principal speaker was Dr. Claude M. Fuess, 
head master of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 


The Vanderbilt Alumnus reports that the con- 
tinuanee of Chancellor James H. Kirkland as 
president emeritus of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools was unani- 
mously affirmed by approximately 1,000 southern 
educators at the forty-first annual session of the 
organization at Richmond, Va. Dr. O. C. Car- 
michael, vice-chancellor of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, and M. R. Hinson, of Florida State College, 
were elected members of the executive committee. 
Other officers elected were: Dr. C. A. Ives, dean 
of the Teachers College at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, president; T. H. Napier, president of 
the Alabama College for Women, and J. C. Har- 
wood, principal of John Marshall High School 
at Richmond, vice-presidents; and Dr. Guy E. 
president of Birmingham-Southern 
College, reelected secretary-treasurer by general 
acclaim, 


Snavely, 


Tne Edueational Research Association of New 
York State held its eighth annual meeting on 
December 28, in Syracuse, New York, in con- 
junction with the holiday meeting of the Asso- 
Principals of New York 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, A. L. Maxon, di- 
rector of research, Schenectady public schools; 
Vice-president, E. N. Ferriss, professor of edu- 
cation, Cornell University; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wayne W. Soper, research associate, State Edu- 
cation Department; Director, O. E. Hertzberg, 
director of research, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo. 


ciated Academie 


State. 


SPENCER Puiuips, for the past twenty-five 
years principal of the Pelican High School in 
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De Soto Parish, Louisiana, has been elected ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Louisiana Teachers 
Association to succeed the late G. O. Houston. 


FoLLowina the Harvard Tercentenary, the 
French Government conferred membership in 
the Legion of Honor with the rank of com- 
mander on President James Bryant Conant. 
Professor George D. Birkhoff, Professor Julian 
L. Coolidge, Professor James B. Munn and 
Jerome D. Green, director of the tercentenary, 
have been promoted from the rank of chevalier 
to that of officer of the legion. The rank of 
chevalier has been conferred on Professors Bliss 
Perry, Edward B. Hill, Edward W. Forbes, 
Roger Bigelow Merriman, Ralph Barton Perry, 
Edward A. Whitney, Kenneth J. Conant and 
George Harold Edgell. Professor Edgell re- 
signed recently to become director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 


A portrait of Professor Roger B. Merriman, 
master of Eliot House, has been presented to 
Harvard University by present and former 
residents in the house and other friends of Mr. 
Merriman. The portrait was painted by Alex- 
andre Jacovleff, of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. President Conant, in behalf of the uni- 
versity, accepted the portrait at a tea in Eliot 
House on December 18. Professor F. O. Matth- 
iessen and John M. Potter, respectively, former 
and present head tutors in Eliot House, spoke 
briefly at the luncheon. 


Dr. Custis LEE HALL, assistant professor of 
orthopedic surgery, George Washington Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, Washington, D. C., was 
presented on January 4 with the first Citizens’ 
Service Award for 1936. The cup, which will be 
awarded annually to the citizen who is consid- 
ered to have rendered the most unselfish service 
to the whole community, is provided by the 
Washington Times; the recipient is selected by a 
representative citizens’ committee. Dr. Hall was 
chosen for his work among crippled children and 
adults. 


A DINNER in honor of the eightieth birthday 
of Dr. James Henry Morgan, retired president 
of Dickinson College, was given on January 21, 
by the faculty and the trustees and Dr. Fred 
Pierce Corson, president of the college. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Silas Evans, presi- 
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dent of Ripon College, was given by New York 
alumni of the college on January 17. 

THREE New York University professors, who 
have each completed twenty years of teaching 
service in Washington Square College, were 
tendered by their colleagues on January 22 a 
testimonial dinner at the Pennsylvania Hotel. 
The guests of honor were Dr. George I. Finlay, 
chairman of the department of geology; Dr. 
H. Stanley Schwarz, professor of French, and 
Dr. Homer A. Watt, chairman of the depart- 
ment of English. 


AuFreD C. Porter, librarian of Harvard Col- 
lege, emeritus, has taken up his residence in 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Dr. Leo M. CHAMBERLAIN, head of the depart- 
ment of educational administration at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, will make a tour of in- 
spection of southern, southwestern and middle- 
western universities during six months leave of 
absence beginning in February. 


Dr. FREDERICK B. Ropinson, president of the 
College of the City of New York, who has been 
in Europe, arrived in New York on January 19. 


A COMMISSION appointed by the British Colo- 
nial Office to consider the improvement of the 
educational system of the native races in Central 
Africa left London for Uganda on December 31. 
The party consisted of Lord De La Warr, Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, who is accompanied 
by Lady De La Warr, H. G. Nicolson, M.P., 
R. H. Bernays, M.P., Dr. John Murray, prin- 
cipal of University College, Exeter, and Dr. 
Esdaile, of London University. 


Dr. Lester K. Ans, state superintendent of 
public instruction, will give the commencement 
address at the Pennsylvania State College on 
January 29. He will speak on “A Broader Con- 
ception of Education.” 


Dr. WALTER VAN Dyke BinGHAM, of New 
York City, was the first lecturer in a series 
initiated at Bucknell University entitled “Per- 
sonalities and Careers.” 


A Group of American journalists will par- 
ticipate in a fifteen-week symposium at the New 
School for Social Research, New York City, 
which opens on February 1. The speakers in 
this course will include Leon Whipple, professor 
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of journalism at New York University; Arthur 
Krock and Neil MacNeil, of the New York 
Times; Heywood Broun, columnist of the New 
York World-Telegram; Irita Van Doren, Wal- 
ter Lippmann and Edward H. Collins, of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and Kyle Crichton, 
of Collier’s. 


THe Rev. Dr. CLARENCE A. BaRBour, presi- 
dent of Brown University, died on January 16. 
He was in his seventieth year. Dr. Barbour was 
the tenth president of the university and was on 
leave of absence pending his retirement in Feb- 
ruary and the inauguration of Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wis., as his successor. 


Dr. WittiAM Henry Scort, formerly presi- 
dent of Ohio and the Ohio State Universities, 
died on January 11. He was ninety-six years 
old. From 1862 to 1864, Dr. Scott was super- 
intendent of the schools of Athens, Ohio, and 
during the next year was principal of the 
preparatory department of Ohio University. In 
1869 he became professor of Greek at Ohio Uni- 
versity and in 1872 he was made president and 
professor of philosophy of the university. In 
1883 he became president and professor of 
philosophy at the Ohio State University. He 
retired as president in 1895, but continued as 
professor for ten more years. 


THE Rev. Greorce R. Kisrer, 8.J., died on 
January 8. He was seventy-one years old. Dr. 
Kister was president of Campion College, 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., from 1911 to 1929 and 
later professor of education and director of the 
summer session at Xavier University, Cincinnati. 


Dr. WauTeR J. Muuuin, professor of physics 
at Fordham University, died on January 5 at 
the age of thirty-five years. In addition to 
teaching physies he initiated and taught a course 
on the methods of teaching that subject at the 
teachers college of the university. 


Dr. WitiiAmM Squires, for forty-two years 
professor of philosophy, logic and psychology 
at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., died on 
January 7 at the age of seventy-three years. 
Dr. Squires was dean of the college from 1902 
to 1910, and in 1912 became John Stewart Ken- 
nedy professor of philosophy, the chair he held 
until his retirement in 1933. 
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Herman H. B. Meyer, retired head of the 
legislative reference service of the Library of 
Congress, died on January 16 at the age of sev- 
enty-two years. He was connected with the 
Library of Congress from 1905 until his retire- 
ment in 1935. 

ReuseN Post HAuueck, a teacher at the 
Louisville Male High School for thirty-two years 
and principal for sixteen years, died on Decem- 
ber 24 at the age of seventy-seven years. A 
correspondent writes: “Professor Halleck wrote 
on English, history and psychology, as well as 
literature. He was recognized among members 
of the field of education as one of the outstand- 
ing men in the South. Two of his books, ‘His- 
tory of English Literature’ and ‘History of Our 
Country,’ are used as text-books in schools all 
over the nation.” 

Tue seventeenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges will be held 
at Dallas, Texas, on February 26 and 27. 

Tue sixth annual Rocky Mountain Speech 
Conference will be held on February 18, 19, 
and 20, at the University of Denver. Dr. 
Kiwood Murray, professor of speech and 
dramatic arts at the university, is in charge of 
the program. The chief objective for this year’s 
conference is “to illustrate a method of integra- 
tion and correlation of social science and litera- 
ture through speech.” The unit of study, upon 
which the speeches and panels will be based, is 
“The Preservation of Democracy.” 

A PANEL diseussion of state programs of cur- 
riculum development, a luncheon meeting de- 
voted to a review of the society’s activities, and 
four joint sessions with other national educa- 
tional groups will be given at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society for Curriculum Study in New 
Orleans, to be held on February 20, 21 and 22. 
There will be the joint sessions with the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
at which the yearbook “The Curriculum,” pre- 
pared jointly by the two societies, will be eriti- 
cally reviewed. Other joint sessions in which the 
society will participate include a discussion of 
the yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Edueation devoted to the topic “Read- 
ing” and a session with the National Association 

for Research in Seience Teaching to discuss the 
Thayer Commission report on seience. An inno- 
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vation this year will be a luncheon at which the 
various committees will report on their activities. 
To be especially stressed are the reports dealing 
with Building America, the monthly picture 
magazine, which is a regular publication of the 
society. 


As a pre-session to the meetings of the Pacific 
Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation there was held on December 27 and 28 
at Mills College the second annual conference on 
the problems and methods of teaching philoso- 
phy. Designed to be of value to the teachers of 
philosophy in the junior colleges of the west, 
and especially in California, the program was 
attended and participated in by representatives 
from about twelve of California’s junior colleges 
and state colleges and from Stanford University, 
the University of California and Reed College. 
Also appearing upon the program was Professor 
James H. Tufts, formerly of Chicago, now re- 
tired. Interest in the enterprise led to the 
formal organization of the Pacific Conference 
on the Teaching of Philosophy, membership in 
which is open without geographical restrictions 
to any person who teaches philosophy upon the 
payment of the annual dues of fifty cents. The 
president for the ensuing year is Elmo A. Robin- 
son, of the San Jose State College. The secre- 
tary-treasurer is Alfred G. Fisk, of the San 
Francisco State College. Other members of the 
executive committee are W. Hardin Hughes, of 
the Pasadena Junior College, vice-president, and 
Orvil F. Myers, of the Los Angeles Junior 


College. 


A CABLE received at Melbourne from Dr. F. P. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, announces that the corporation 
has voted the sum of $12,000 towards the cost 
of holding the New Education Fellowship Con- 
ference in Australia next year. If, as is antici- 
pated, the total cost of the conference is in the 
region of £9,000, the combined grants from the 
Australian Government and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration will still leave a sum of about £4,000 
to be raised in membership fees. According to 
reports, plans for the New Zealand session, 
which will be held before the overseas speakers 
arrive in Australia, are proceeding very satis- 
factorily. The New Zealand Committee is being 
supplied with all details concerning the Aus- 
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tralian arrangements and with particulars re- 
garding the speakers who will be able to take 
part in the New Zealand meetings. The New 
Zealand committee proposes to make a contribu- 
tion towards the cost of bringing the speakers 
Among those who have now 
notified their acceptance of the invitation to at- 
tend the conference are: Dr. L. D. Coffman, 
president of the University of Minnesota, and 
Professor Harold O. Rugg, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


from overseas. 


THE East Central State Teachers College at 
Ada, Oklahoma, announces the completion of 
two residence halls, the Alfred Fentem Residence 
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Hall for men and the Kate Knight Residence 
Hall for women. These halls will accommodate 
290 students. They were completed at a cost of 
$363,363 through a loan-grant arrangement with 
the PWA. They will be open for oceupaney at 
the beginning of the second semester, January 


25. 


THE executive committee of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
at a meeting on January 8 refused a request of 
the National Association of State Universities 
that it make a survey of athletic conditions 
throughout the United States on the basis of the 
survey made in 1929. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


IS RADICALISM RAMPANT ON THE 
AMERICAN CAMPUS?! 

THE charge that American universities are hot- 
beds of extreme ideas is something new in the 
world of thought. I propose to state the facts, 
as I see them. I do not wonder that the public is 
confused. For some time now we have occupied 
an exposed position between two hostile camps, 
and we have drawn the fire of both. The left- 
wingers do not like us because to them we be- 
long on the extreme right. As a fair example of 
the leftist attitude, let me mention an interesting 
book, written by a young Communist, and pub- 
lished last year under the title “Revolt on the 
Campus.” Mr. Wechsler, the author, has sur- 
veyed the whole American university scene, and 
he paints us black—very black indeed. Accord- 
ing to him, our universities, and he includes the 
University of Colorado, are dominated entirely 
by reactionary forces. If we are to believe him, 
our trustees, our administrations and our fac- 
ulties are all conspiring to quench the torch of 
freedom which a few courageous students strive 
to keep burning in wet weather. “Revolt on the 
Campus” is a summons to rise up against this 
tyranny. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hearst, with his clank- 
ing chain of metropolitan newspapers, has 
painted us all red. He stands on the extreme 
right, and in his eyes the American campus is a 
breeding ground for Communism. 


1 Radio address by President George Norlin, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


Which picture is true? Is either picture true? 
One answer to this question is found in the 
straw vote for President which shortly before 
the election was cast by university students 
throughout the land. Mr. Browder, the Com- 
munist candidate, received one half of one per 
cent. of the total vote. In the University of 
Colorado, eleven votes were cast for Mr. Brow- 
der, and the majority of the votes were for Mr. 
Landon. 

That answer should be convincing against Mr. 
Hearst, if not against Mr. Wechsler. Neverthe- 
less there has been built up by propaganda a 
general suspicion that all is not as it should be 
in our schools and colleges and universities. 
That suspicion has expressed itself in legisla- 
tion to regiment the teaching in them. There is 
a law of Congress that no teacher in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia shall teach 
Communism, which is interpreted to mean that 
no teacher shall diseuss Communism in the 
classroom. Were Congress in control of all the 
schools of the United States, as it is in control 
of the District of Columbia, we might all be dis- 
trained from discussing with our students a 
world phenomenon—a régime which, whether we 
like it or not, holds sway over one sixth of the 
surface of the earth. By ignoring the phenom- 
enon, we should enjoy the complacency and 
security of the ostrich with its head buried in the 
sand. 

But not only has the national Congress shown 
a tendency to set limits to the freedom of the 
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teacher. State legislatures have moved and are 
moving in the same direction. Not a few of our 
universities have lately been subjected to legisla- 
tive inquisitions because of alleged subversive 
teaching, and at this time the University of 
Texas is being grilled by an investigating com- 
mittee authorized by the legislature of that state. 

Now, what has come out of such inquisitions 
thus far are two facts, namely, that they have 
been instigated by self-styled hundred-per-cent. 
Americans who haven’t had the slightest concep- 
tion of what true Americanism means, and that 
the investigating committees have themselves in 
the end resented their own waste of time. Yet 
one inquisition leads to another, and we shall 
doubtless have more of them. 

There is also the live question of teachers’ 
We have in Colorado a teachers’ oath 
law. It was passed in the excitement of the 
Great War. It has not been enforced, and is 
now a dead letter. There are, however, those 
who would now bring it to life, and we may 
anticipate that this will be an issue in our next 
regular legislative session. 

Now why in the world should any one object 
to a law compelling teachers to take the oath? 
The governor of the state, the regents of the 
university and other officials take the oath on 
being sworn into office. Why should teachers 
object to being sworn in? Well, many of them 
do not. In faet, only the other day, the teachers 
in a Colorado institution of higher learning 
voluntarily took the oath to prove their patriot- 
ism. On the other hand, when the compulsory 
oath law was passed in Massachusetts two years 
ago, the teachers felt humiliated by the act, and 
the faeulty of Harvard rose up in revolt 
against it. 

Now, why did the Harvard faculty object? 
Why do teachers in general object? 

They object, in the first place, because the im- 
position of an oath seems a silly device to en- 
sure patriotism. One loves one’s country and is 
devoted to its institutions because they are lov- 
able, not because of any compulsion. Indeed, 
compulsion may easily have the opposite effect 
from that intended. 

They object, in the second place, because the 
teachers’ oath is discriminatory. Why should 
teachers be singled out? Are they suspect? 
Are they not among the most loyal of our citi- 


oaths. 
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zens? If it be urged that teachers ‘are in a spe- 
cial class because they influence the mind and 
character of our youth, and so of our people, 
then why should they alone be sworn? Why 
not parents, why not publishers and authors, 
why not journalists, why not radio broadeasters? 
Why not movie magnates and actors and 
actresses? Indeed, why not everybody? 

But they object most of all because they fear 
that the imposition of the teachers’ oath is the 
entering wedge of regimentation. They have 
seen what has happened on the Continent of 
Europe, in Russia, in Italy and above all in 
Germany, once the home of academic freedom, 
where every vestige of liberty has been wiped 
out as by a sponge and where the schools and 
universities are free to teach only what the rul- 
ing power commands them to teach. They are 
no longer institutions of learning. They are 
instruments of propaganda. 

In comparison, the teachers’ oath seems an 
innocuous thing, but it is an ominous beginning. 
It is, as President Conant, of Harvard, said 
recently, “a straw showing the way the wind is 
blowing.” 

There is infinitely more danger in the inereas- 
ing tendeney towards the political control and 
regimentation of our schools, higher and lower, 
than there is in any possible abuse of what we 
call academic freedom. Our schools are in fact 
neither radical nor reactionary. They occupy a 
middle ground between two extremes, both of 
which are destructive to the ideals of American 
democracy. They are forward-looking institu- 
tions, but they are at the same time conserving 
institutions. They are such in their very nature. 
When any one is considered for appointment or 
for advancement in an American university, the 
first and most important question which is asked 
about him is this: Is he a scientist? That is, 
does he know his stuff and is he capable of pre- 
senting what he knows without personal bias or 
prejudice? In fact, any one who enters upon a 
university career does so under an implied oath 
first to know whereof he speaks and then to tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, so far as this is humanly possible to do. 
A university has no place for the loose talker, 
the soap-box orator or the propagandist. Such 
a one can not long survive in a university atmos- 


phere. So far as my experience goes, universi- 
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ties are radical only in the original meaning of 
that word. That is, they strive to go to the roots 
of the matter in every case. I do not know nor 
have I heard of a single teacher in an American 
college or university who is openly or covertly 
propagandizing for Communism. I mean Com- 
munism in the proper sense of that term. Plenty 
of us are called Communists, which is another 
matter. I heard a man denounced as a Com- 
munist the other day for saying that the officials 
who threw Mr. Browder into jail at Terre Haute 
and prevented him from speaking there and the 
mob which slugged him at Tampa and denied 
him his right to speak there, were the real sub- 
verters of American institutions because they, 
and not Mr. Browder, held in contempt and 
trampled under foot the Constitution of the 
United States and the constitutions of all the 
states in the Union, including Indiana and 
Florida—which guarantee to all our citizens the 
right to free speech and to free assembly. 

Well, if to say that this is Communism, then 
many of us are Communists. If it is Com- 
munism to strive to preserve and promote the 
true American tradition against its enemies at 
either wild extreme, then most of us are Com- 
munists. And if Communism is but a term to 
be thrown like a rotten egg at any one who says 
anything which any one does not like, which 
seems to be the case, then we are all Communists 
in the eyes of some one or other. 

It is high time that the American people 
learn the truth about their institutions of learn- 
ing and come to their aid against partisan or 
selfish interests which would shape them to their 
own ends. They should come to their defense 
and enable them to stand unshaken by the wild 
winds of doctrine that blow, now from this 
quarter, now from that. They should see to it 
above all that they remain fortresses of truth 
in a world of ballyhoo. 

By day and by night we are literally under 
siege by propaganda—paid propaganda, half- 
truth propaganda, lying propaganda, powerful 
propaganda, which modern invention has 
weaponed with a million tongues. In the midst 
of this confusion, this bedlam of misrepresen- 
tation and misinformation, where is truth to find 
a refuge, and where may our people look for 
truth? 

Most of the powerful agencies which deter- 





mine popular taste and public opinion—neys. 
papers, publishers, the theater, the movies, the 
radio and the organized peddlers of economic 
and political nostrums—are either partisan 
agencies with axes to grind or commercial 
agencies which put profits first and the public 
welfare second, if anywhere. 

The schools, the colleges and universities— 
these are the great agencies which society has 
set up for the welfare of our youth and of our 
nation. They are peculiar in that they seek 
their dividends in the public welfare alone; 
and they can be trusted, I am sure, to keep 
an eye single to their business of guarding and 
promoting and disseminating truth. 

Keep the schools, then, independent of poli- 
tics. Let them be free. Let the teacher be 
free. Let the American people be free to learn 
and be informed of the truth. 


PEDAGOGICAL CINEMATOGRAPHY 

I HAVE before me as I write “The National 
Visual Edueation Directory, 1936,” issued by 
the American Council on Education, listing 
8,806 elementary and secondary schools which 
are equipped with projecting machines of 35 or 
16 mm. These schools report that they use in 
science films 22 per cent.; in travel and geogra- 
phy, 17.4 per cent.; history, 15 per cent.; in 
social science, 8.7 per cent.; in health, 8 per 
cent.; in English, 8 per cent.; in nature study, 
5.2 per cent.; in commerce and industry, 4.2 
per cent.; and of other films 11.5 per cent., 
making a total of 100 per cent. of the 17,228 
subjects listed as being used in the classrooms. 

This large number might imply that all are 
available for use in the schools, but, knowing 
the cinematograph industry as I do, I will divide 
this list by 5, which gives me 3,445 and a fraction 
of subjects obtainable for use. The larger num- 
ber is reached by duplication of rentals, but 
aceording to the rental exchange lists 3,445 is a 
very generous estimate of the number of films 
for hire. This is certainly a meager supply for 
8,806 visual instruction classes. Many of these 
science films, for the production of which I was 
responsible from 1896 to 1898, are still effective 
and usable to-day. 

It would be interesting to get a consensus of 
opinion from the teachers as to what subjects 
they use that are of a pedagogical value to the 
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pupils in their studies. More especially would 
it be of extreme value to educators to learn what 
the pupils wrote in their compositions on such 
exhibitions of the various subjects shown and 
what they gained from an educational stand- 
point. 

3.806 schools are a very small percentage of 
the 300,000 educational institutions in the United 
States of America. Let me ask a very pertinent 
question: Why do not such a vast majority of 
schools equip their auditoriums with projecting 
machines and give cinematograph education to 
their pupils? The answer is: There is so great 
a paucity of pedagogical subjects, they do not 
care to invest money in machines which will lie 
idle for lack of material to use in visual instruc- 
tion. 

Of what use to the teacher is a set of travel- 
ogues, showing bits of seenery and snatches of 
people, for instruction in travel and geography? 
What value is two hundred feet of film showing 
snatches of Amoeba or insect study or bacteriol- 
ogy, when two or three thousand feet are needed 
to cover the subject? Why can the teacher not 
secure the full length from a manufacturer? 
Because the producer will not make it for him. 
t costs too much to produce and there is no 
vrofit in its sale or hire. 

Such being the non-profit facts, from the pro- 
ducer’s standpoint, is it any wonder that they 
will supply to the schools only such subjects as 
they have kept in stockrooms for years, titling 
them ‘“edueational” whereas they are only “illus- 
Then again, it must be remembered 
that nine tenths of these 3,445 films are rented 
to chureh, Y. M. C. A. and other organizations, 
and also as “fill-ins” to the small town theater. 
The remaining one tenth ean barely be called 
pedagogical, inasmuch as they only offer a small 
section of science film needed in the classroom. 

These subjects have been condemned time and 
again in the visual instruction department of the 
National Edueation Association, more especially 
the advertising films included in the above mate- 
rial. These educators know what is needed in 
visual instruetion films but know not where to 
obtain them. 

Some of the dramatie films, becoming obsolete 
in the cinema houses, have been foisted upon the 
children, with questionnaires distributed among 
them, asking their approval or disapproval of 
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such pictures to accompany the reading lessons 
in elass, which these pictures are supposed to 
portray. These films are only useful, after class 
is over or as after-school entertainment and 
recreation. 

I would like to make a point on the “Eduea- 
tional Films,” supposed to teach “Agriculture 
and Farm Life.” These films were profession- 
ally photographed, professionally posed—a la 
theory—and were very good pictures. To the 
pupils in urban schools, who knew nothing of 
farm life, they gave information, but when these 
subjects were submitted to the rural districts, 
they were laughed out of school. Farmers roared 
at the incongruities, knowing from experience 
that such illustrations were absurd. 

Thus far I. have explained what I mean by 
“illustrative” cinematography, and by so doing, 
I have no desire to depreciate the value of such 
films now in use. My criticism is that of an 
educator who realizes their shortcomings as to 
pedagogic value. 

Let me now summarize what pedagogical films 
should be, and, after a long experience, express 
my opinion of the only successful manner by 
which they can be produced. Illustrations will 
make my meaning clear. Suppose cinemato- 
graph producers of dramas made a subject and 
left out the principal character, that is, they 
are producing Hamlet and they leave out Ham- 
let, leaving to the imagination of the audience 
to visualize all that Hamlet did in the play. Or, 
in an eight-reel film, they left out two reels that 
were of the utmost value to explain the drama, 
here again leaving it to the imagination of the 
audience to solve the plot, which is in the missing 
reels. What would the public say, and how long 
would they attend such mutilated exhibitions? 

This is what is being done with pedagogical 
subjects, which need, in some instances, as many 
as eight or ten reels of scientific facts, and there 
is made one reel or less, and it is left to the pupil 
to visualize what is deficient. 

How can this be changed, and how can each 
lesson be made as continuous as the theatrical 
show? 

This will be accomplished only by taking all 
such pedagogical productions from the commer- 
cial manufacturer, who knows little of eduea- 
tional values, and placing the production in the 
hands of educators who are fully conversant with 
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each phase or grade of the arts and sciences in 
which they teach. Who knows better than the 
teacher what he needs for his class, be it in 
whatsoever sphere he occupies, from the lowest 
to the highest grades of study? 

To whom can we appeal for aid in production 
for such a stupendous class? 

It is fully understood that a commercial com- 
pany incorporated is useless for the task. In- 
vestors in such companies will lose all they in- 
vest, even as they have done in the past and will 
so do in the future. The organization to supply 
these educational needs must most essentially be 
a philanthropic foundation, having executive 
officers, trustees, directors and faculty, conserv- 
ing the funds donated to such a vast enterprise. 
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Educators and philanthropists, who have studied 
this subject, well know the enormous scope such 
an organization would have in international rela. 
tions. They also realize the outstanding fac 
that the immense possibilities of real pedagogical 
cinematography are practically untouched. 

For all teachers’ service, each particular sub. 
ject should be in the school library, and if he 
wishes a certain study he selects a reel and in. 
structs his class from that angle. Pupils will 
never forget what their eyes see in their lesson 
from a pedagogic reel of film. 

ALFRED H. SAuNDrERS 
EpucaTors CINEMATOGRAPH 
FOUNDATION 
NEw York, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
TORONTO ART GALLERY 

Tue Art Gallery of Toronto is not exagger- 
ating when, in announcing its educational pro- 
gram for the year, it states that no other gallery 
on the continent has provided so much for its 
members. Many galleries of greater age and 
wealth have accumulated more important per- 
manent collections, but the Toronto gallery leads 
in furthering such activities as make the pursuit 
of knowledge and pleasure in art a lively thing. 
There have been tokens, besides the borrowing 
of our gallery’s educational director by sister 
Dominions, that this policy is internationally 
recognized. There is also stern fact, however, in 
the gallery’s statement that grants from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York have made 
it possible to continue the educational work, to 
give free instruction to the children of the city, 
and that such support can not go on forever. 
The program may have to be diminished consid- 
erably within the course of a year. The Car- 
negie Corporation came to the rescue when the 
necessary funds were no longer forthcoming 
from the City of Toronto. As it looks ahead 


now, the gallery notes that the addition of one 
thousand new members would bring sufficient 
funds for the full support of the work. The 
question as to whether such work should be a 
publie or a private responsibility or both is one 
on which there might be ideas as various as there 


are opinions on the social order. But, without 
waiting for a Utopian solution, we point out the 
extreme value of the enterprise to all classes. 
If Toronto had a dead storehouse instead of a 
gallery inspiring active, constantly curious par- 
ticipation in art, the lives of to-day’s and to-mor- 
row’s adults would be vastly different. The at- 
tendance records for the educational sessions last 
year were: Children, 55,053; adults, 12,843.— 
The Toronto Mail. 


LIBRARY MATTERS IN NEW ORLEANS 

WHEN the mayor and city council get down 
to straightening out our neglected library situa- 
tion, it is to be hoped that they go beyond the 
mere question of paving the way for a capable 
publie librarian. It seems to have occurred to 
several of our civie clubs and, no doubt, to thou- 
sands of readers, that the time is here when 
recovery should be extended to the public li- 
brary. Since the state civil service commission 
declined to approve the choice of the library 
board for a head of that city institution, the 
matter has rocked along and the reading public 
certainly has not been the gainer. Events have 
so altered the situation that the state commission 
is no longer the arbiter of library affairs, having 
lost its power to the mayor as head of the civil 
service commission. 

One of the matters that the city fathers could 
well look after, too, is the state of the city 
archives. Here is a priceless collection of books 
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ocuments, many of which can not be dupli- 
cated, and which could be put to public service. 
The whole intimate history of New Orleans, 
Louisiana and many of their people are bound 
up in these, and they have a lasting value that 
will inerease as time goes on. The collection has 
a sentimental value to Louisiana, but it also has 
heen authoritatively said that parts of it would 
bring an extremely high figure on the open 
market. The city, with the aid of WPA work- 
ers, has succeeded in classifying, rebinding and 
cataloguing much of the material, but still the 
archives are hidden away in the attic of the City 
Hall. 

Clearly, the loft is no place for a large and 
usable book collection. Facilities for its public 
use are highly inadequate, and time and again 
the fire hazard involved has been publicly noted. 
We are sure that the reading public, research 
workers, writers and publicists would appreciate 
it if steps were taken to get both the public 
The Times 
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library and the archives in order. 
Picayune, New Orleans. 


MODELS IN THE SCHOOLS 

TRADITIONAL education, in spite of the pre- 
cepts of a long line of educational reformers, 
has always relied too much upon printed words 
on paper. Formerly educators were satisfied 
when these words were learned by rote, even 
though Montaigne warned centuries ago that 
“to know by heart is not to know.” But though 
rote-learning has largely gone out of fashion, 
the printed page or the spoken word is still the 
great educational reliance, even though experi- 
ence shows that children frequently attach only 
the haziest meanings to many of the words they 
see and hear. 

The work now being undertaken at Public 
School 21, therefore, will be followed with great 
interest by all those dissatisfied with traditional 
educational methods. There a five-story factory 
for the production of visual teaching aids, said 
to be the first of its kind in the country, has 
heen established by the WPA and the Board of 
Education. It will produce such objects as small 
planetariums, miniature figures designed to show 
the racial attributes and costumes of different 
races and different historic times, with the eloth- 
ing produced in the most precise detail; model 
houses built to show the action of a water-heat- 
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ing and distributing system through the use of 
glass piping. 

The schools have also made use of motion pic- 
tures to some extent, but obviously an enormous 
amount of work remains to be done in this line. 
Now that sound pictures in natural colors have 
been developed, the motion pictures present edu- 
cational possibilities that have hardly been 
touched. Special educational pictures could be 
made both to teach existing school subjects far 
more attractively, clearly and vividly than they 
are taught at present, and to extend the ordi- 
nary school curriculum to subjects that it can not 
at present attempt. Instead of being merely 
supplementary, there are some subjects in which 
the motion picture could actually be the main 
vehicle of instruction.—The New York Times. 


TEACHING THE ADVANCED CHILD 

THE unusually bright child, perhaps quite as 
much as the dull child, constitutes an educa- 
tional problem. Educators have recognized the 
desirability of adjusting the curriculum, where 
possible, to conform to the needs and abilities 
of individual pupils, so that the brighter mem- 
bers of a class are not tied down to the rate of 
progress made by the slower ones. 

This problem is not confined to the elementary 
schools by any means. It is present in the secon- 
dary schools as well. Methods of meeting it were 
discussed recently at a conference on improve- 
ment of the curriculum held by the Education 
Congress at Harrisburg. 

As reported by the Director of the State 
Bureau of Instruction, two points of view were 
expressed at the conference regarding the dif- 
ferent rates at which pupils are able to learn. 
One was to the effect that each child should move 
as rapidly as possible from one grade to another, 
even though this might mean completion of the 
high school course before eighteen and entrance 
into college at an age earlier than usual. The 
other view, criticizing the first because of the 
“dangers of social and emotional maladjustment 
that may confront the relatively young college 
student,” advocated and expanded secondary 
school program as a substitute for rapid pro- 
motion. 

As a compromise, the suggestion was made 
that two years of junior college might be pro- 
vided, with courses of instruction covering the 
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usual freshman and sophomore elasses, so that 
the brighter students might have the advantage 
of more advanced learning without the necessity 
of leaving home. 

While the dangers of “social and emotional 
maladjustment” that might lie in wait for the 
younger-than-usual student entering college do 
not seem too impressive, the “compromise” sug- 
gestion of junior college courses for advanced 
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secondary school pupils has its distinct merits 
The junior college is no longer in the stage of 
suggestion, or even of experimentation. It has 
arrived. In 1918 there were only four such 
institutions in the United States; to-day there 
are 554 of them. Their establishment is in ae. 
cord with the principle of providing children 
with education best suited to their needs.—The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

“ConTrRIBUTIONS to Liberal Education in the 
College” formed the theme of addresses and 
papers presented by ten distinguished adminis- 
trators, scholars and scientists at the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the Association of Amer- 
iean Colleges, held on January 14 and 15 at 
the Mayflower, Washington, D. C. Beyond the 
range and richness of the scheduled program, 
the meeting had historic interest by reason of 
the resignation as executive secretary of Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly, to whom tribute was paid for 
his service as virtual founder of the association 
in 1914 and its permanent executive officer since 
1919, and the election as his suecessor of Dr. 
Guy E. Snavely, president of Birmingham- 
Southern College. 

Mild winter weather and the attractions of 
Washington combined with the exceptional pro- 
gram to draw 375 delegates from approximately 
that many institutions of the association’s mem- 
bership of nearly 500, which takes in most of 
the independent four-year colleges and many 
liberal arts colleges within universities. There 
were five formal sessions, three on Thursday and 
two on Friday, with additional features of a 
tea late Thursday afternoon at the national 
headquarters of the American Association of 
University Women and a tour late Friday after- 
noon of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the United States Department of Justice. In 
charge of all the sessions were the president of 
the association, Dr. James R. McCain, president 
of Agnes Scott College, and Executive Secretary 
Kelly. 

Ten papers and addresses were given, chiefly 
upon the contributions which can be made to a 
liberal education by philosophy, religion, the 


humanities, the sciences, the fine arts and edn. 
cation. 

In order of appearance on the program, the 
speakers were Professor William Ernest Hock- 
ing, department of philosophy, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. Meta Glass, president of Sweet 
Briar College and president of the American 
Association of University Women; Professor 
Harry N. Holmes, department of chemistry, 
Oberlin College; Professor A. J. Carlson, de- 
partment of physiology, University of Chicago, 
and president of the American Association of 
University Professors; Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
president of the Brookings Institution; Dr. 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. Albert Mansbridge, president of 
the World Association for Adult Education, 
London, and formerly member of the Royal 
Commission on the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge; Jonas Lie, president of the National 
Academy of Design; Professor Charles H. 
Judd, department of education, University of 
Chicago; and Dean Ernest S. Griffith, of the 
Graduate School, the American University, 
Washington. The invocation at the first session 
was given by President Mordecai W. Johnson, 
of Howard University, and at the dinner by 
Vice-Rector P. J. MeCormick, of the Catholic 
University of America. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION 
AND THE HUMANITIES 


Professor Hocking and President Glass were 
the speakers at the morning session of Janu- 
ary 14. 

“The Function of Philosophy and Religion in 
Undergraduate Education” was the topic of 
Professor Hocking’s address. He began by 
saying that philosophy ought not to be eonsid- 
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ered as a department of education—“at least, 
not merely a department. It is a name for 
something which belongs to all higher educa- 
tion.” 

Edueation up to the college level should, the 
speaker thought, convey to the student three 
things: the elementary truths, the elementary 
techniques and the elementary values of life. 
“We are not now interested in the question 
which of these is the business of the school or 
the home or the church; we are looking at the 
human individual, and we say of him that by 
the time he reaches us, the custodians of his 
higher training, he ought to have the general 
traditions of his tribe in truth, technique and 
value.” 

Now the business of the higher education does 
not consist in a simple prolongation of this proc- 
ess; it has not for its first concern to impart more 
truth, more technique, and more value. 

Its first business is to set the individual free 
from tradition, and from the methods of tradi- 
tional learning. . . . He is now to be educated as 
himself, a separate and independent being. The 
college has to cooperate with those processes which 
nature has already begun to work in him during 
later adolescence, to stir in him the sense of dif- 
ference and to make him a critic of what he has 
received. 

It is the special duty of philosophy, Profes- 
sor Hocking said, to help the student at this 
stage by bringing the experience of criticism to 
his aid, the method of mature mental freedom. 
This free play of imagination about the facts 
and theories of ethies and of science is philoso- 
phy. 

Professor Hocking thought that philosophy 
should be offered in the freshman year and again 
“The more the elective system is 
extended, the more should philosophy be at hand 
to guide and stabilize and provide the motives 


for its choices.” 


in the senior. 


[t often happens that the best teaching of phi- 
losophy in a eollege is done by members of the 
faculty for which it is not a specialty, but takes 
its place as the voice of the man speaking above 
his specialty. In this sense, philosophy is taught 
by every college instructor, inevitably, as that atti- 
tude toward life which he can not help conveying. 
Not only the persons, but the institution itself, 
through its atmosphere, its code or lack of code, 
its ideals and compromises, its courage or subser- 
vience, its purpose or habitual drift, its interest in 
reality or in abstraction, its belief in ideas or its 
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temporizing with a thousand alleged utilities and 
its yielding to the suction of current affairs in the 
serious business of its classrooms,—all these traits 
are conveying philosophy, and are forming the 
quality of American leadership. Philosophy from 
a hundred sources, the student is bound to get, 
simply because these are his years of philosophical 
thirst, and he is avid for every trickle that will 
fill his cup. 

From this situation, there follow three conclu- 
sions: 

First, that since the college inevitably conveys 
a philosophy, it should undertake to do it con- 
sciously and well rather than incidentally and at 
haphazard. 

Second, that the first duty of the specialized 
department of philosophy is to serve the college 
and not to serve the graduate school of philosophy ; 
to study the total educational need, especially the 
need of the entering classes in the perplexities of 
their early choices; and to supply a principle of 
classification or systematic order for the prevalent 
varieties of philosophical suggestion abroad in the 
college, so that seniors need not leave the college, 
as they commonly do, in a state of philosophical 
confusion, the mother of all our anti-intellectual- 
ism. 

Third, that the faculty as a whole should have 
the right to request from the philosophical staff, 
as from no other staff, the sort of instruction it 
finds needful in order that the philosophical mis- 
sion of the college shall not, in the lure of special- 
ized interest, fail to be performed. 


In the latter part of his address, Professor 
Hocking said in regard to religion that the 
dilemma of the college is that “we can’t do with 
it, and we can’t do without it.” To treat re- 
ligion objectively, that is, scientifically, runs the 
He spoke of the place 
In college 


danger of misusing it. 
and value of religious observance. 
such observance should express the humility of 
the intellect as part of “Veritas”; the realm of 
the actually unknown; and the presumption of 
mystery in the ultimate reality. 

President Glass followed Professor Hocking 
with a paper on “The Contribution of the 
Humanities to Undergraduate Education.” 
Characterizing undergraduate education as “a 
particular slice, two, four or six years thick, 
of a life-long process of education,” President 
Glass went on to list certain distinctive needs 
of liberal undergraduate education. Such edu- 
eation should bring to the student “a vivifying 
and stretching of the mind”; a summary knowl- 
edge of the actual world, viz., science; “a sim- 
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ilar summary view of learning and the relations 
of its specific fields’; knowledge of the past, 
“both for what it accomplished and what it 
failed to accomplish”; “an attitude . . . toward 
the relations between the human and the divine, 
the transient and the permanent, the self-getting 
and the self-giving”’; a knowledge of “what 
makes a process an art and some of art’s im- 
peratives”’; some field or fields “pursued suffi- 
ciently far to reveal the depth of a real scholar- 
ship in any field; and curiosity aroused and 
unsatisfied, trained to maintain a suspended 
judgment.” 

President Glass then set forth her thought 
as to the contribution made to such a liberal 
education by the humanities, which she defined 
as “learning or literature concerned with human 
culture.” She said that one reason why Greek 
and Latin classics so long held their place as 
instruments in a liberal education was that “the 
subject-matter studied brought to the mind a 
summary knowledge of both the actual world 
and the possible world.” She then examined 
what literature, grammar, rhetoric, poetry, vari- 
ous languages, both ancient and modern, as such 
can contribute to the undergraduate education 
whose needs she had outlined. 


First, to the languages. Nothing, I believe, 
serves better to convince that language is a me- 
dium of expression than to learn to know more 
than one. The things that are taken for granted 
by a one-language man, the tendency to condition 
thought by vocabulary, the submission to the dic- 
tatorship of words and sentences, the blanket use 
of words with inevitable inaccuracies and false 
shades, may be greatly overcome by the knowledge 
of another language. ... 

Grammar and sentence structure are as impor- 
tant in any artistic use of language—I should even 
go so far as to say in any adequate use of language 
—as the bony structure of the head is in portrait- 
ure. The lapse-of knowledge of English grammar 
in recent language teaching has certainly pro- 
duced in many cases prose as flabby as a rubber 
face, and where only one language is known and 
the grammar of it not recognized, there is no con- 
ception even of the loss, 

What is said of grammar and sentence structure 
is also true of rhetoric, where the use of language 
is to approximate or become an art. If it is im- 
portant for the undergraduate to know what makes 
a process an art and, if possible, to have some 
practice in the pursuit of an art, the readiest to 
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hand, the one whose fundamental technique is most 
wide spread is certainly in the language field. 


As to the ancient literatures, those especially 
of Greece and Rome, President Glass was of 
the opinion that students may ponder the truths 
they present with “greater attention perhaps 
because the setting is different and the verities 
are not taken for granted as they are in more 
familiar and more contemporaneous happen- 
ings.” She developed the value of the humani- 
ties in other respects. Saying that “in this day 
science is the great quickener and stretcher of 
the mind,” she suggested that it is in giving 
richness and artistic expression to the quickened 
mind that the humanities best serve the student, 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PHYSICAL ScI- 
ENCES, THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES AND 
THE SociaL SCIENCES 


At the afternoon session of January 14, 
papers were presented by three scientists upon 
the contributions made to undergraduate educa- 
tion in the liberal arts by their respective fields 
of science. 

“Tf teachers of science have vision—imagina- 
tion—they can convince students of the close 
connection between physical sciences and prac- 
tically all other fields of knowledge,” declared 
Professor Holmes, of Oberlin College. 


If to understand the world we live in and the 
scientific civilization of our time; to sense the mag- 
nificent order of atoms, molecules and stars, to 
thrill with possibilities of greater service to human- 
ity; to see beauty in all natural phenomena; to 
appreciate the essential honesty of the scientific 
method of thought and experiment—if this be cul- 
ture then the physical sciences have a vital part in 
college education. 

In a time when we are dreading the horrors of 
modern war, scientific war, we can see little hope 
of early removal of the cause through the wisdom 
of statesmen, dictators and captains of industry. 
The causes and the urge to fight existed ages before 
the machine came into being—can not be blamed 
on science. 

The only sound hope is through such further 
development by the physical sciences in the im- 
provement of transportation and communication 
that nations shall truly become good neighbors, 
sympathetic, understanding, helpful. 

Scientific thought is honest thought, its logic 
entirely free from prejudice, its motivation a pas 
sionate search for truth. 
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Speaking on the contribution of biology, 
Professor Carlson, of the University of Chicago, 
emphasized that “training in and through under- 
standing of the scientific method certainly 
should constitute an important element in the 
college curriculum.” He granted that training 
ean be obtained equally well by the student in 
the physical sciences and he pointed out that 
“anything above the most elementary contact of 
the student with the biological sciences requires 
the simultaneous or previous contact and under- 
standing of the elements of chemistry and 
physics, if not geology.” 


There are two general biological concepts of far- 
reaching significance, not only in the general intel- 
lectual life and literature of to-day, but intimately 
related to some of the practical problems of society 
touching every individual, namely the theory of 
evolution and the theory of heredity. Surely it 
would seem at least highly desirable that the col- 
lege-trained man and woman should be given an 
opportunity, in college, to secure sufficient contact 
with biology so as to become perfectly clear as to 
the scientific basis and the general import of these 
two great concepts. This involves not only con- 
tact with actual material in the fields of botany 
and zoology, but also some acquaintanceship with 
paleontology, and contact with the latter is largely 
without meaning without some understanding of 
geology. ... An understanding of heredity, at 
least in its broader aspect, is really necessary for 
the educated citizen of to-day for meeting and in- 
telligently acting on such problems as eugenics, 
sterilization, the problem of crime, the problem of 
birth control, the problem of immigration, etc., ete. 
I for one assume that the modern liberal education 


in the college should have some concrete relation 
to life and not be entirely an exercise in the 
vacuum of pure abstraction. 


Another broad service that biology may con- 
tribute toward liberal education in the college 
concerns individual and public health. I believe 
most of you will agree that such a service is both 
feasible and important. 


In the course of his address Professor Carlson 
suggested that the traditional course in botany 
and zoology should be modified or supplemented 
by adequate material in human physiology, and 
that some biologieal training “eould even be 
started back in high school so as to be available 
lor a larger per cent. of our common humanity.” 
He declared that “college courses do not become 
less liberal or less general because their subject- 
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matter has the closest practical contact with 
life.” 

Dr. Moulton, of the Brookings Institution, 
gave what he conceived to be “the major essen- 
tials of a program designed to elicit from the 
social sciences the largest possible contribution 
to the development of collegiate students.” He 
sketched, at the outset, the influence of develop- 
ments in the natural sciences upon the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century writers in the field 
of the social sciences. This influence led to “the 
quest for a body of fundamental eternal princi- 
ples in the various divisions of the social 
sciences.” 

To the question “Where are we, anyhow, in 
the so-called social sciénees?” Dr. Moulton 
answered first of all by indicating a basie dif- 
ference between the natural sciences and the 
social sciences. The former are concerned with 
the observation of physical forces which are 
essentially permanent in character. 


On the other hand, the economic, political, and 
social mechanism, which is the combined outgrowth 
of certain natural factors and the development of 
human institutions, undergoes rapid evolution. 
Certain general principles or underlying factors 
are of permanent significance; but the evolving 
social organism may undergo such qualitative 
changes within a very brief historical span as to 
require profound modifications in economic, politi- 
cal and social thought. A phrase, ‘‘the relativity 
of economic thought,’’ has been developed to indi- 
eate that in a dynamic world we must perforce 
have a pragmatic economics. 

This does not mean that all general principles 
must be thrown overboard, with the student of 
society cast adrift upon a sea of current contro- 
versy. It merely means that no body of principles 
or laws elaborated by individuals in the light of 
the world in which their lives were cast should bind 
our thinking in the differing world in which we 
live. 

Dr. Moulton stated the goal of the college in 
social science courses as he saw it: “To develop 
in students the greatest possible breadth and 
depth of understanding of social institutions 
and processes. This seems to me the surest 
foundation for responsible citizenship and for 
constructive leadership in society.” Stressing 
that his own thinking was “merely in the sug- 
gestive stage,’ Dr. Moulton presented his 
ideas for a reorganization of the whole college 
curriculum and for specifie courses in the social 
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sciences. His reorganization would largely 
abandon the elective system for the freshman 
and sophomore years: All students would be 
required to take the range of work which the 
college deems essential. There would be a great 
reduction in the number of intensive courses, 
packed with detailed data, and a larger group- 
ing of essential materials. Dr. Moulton then 
proposed a social science program for the last 
two years of college. As to the spirit of all 
educational work, he said that “the enjoyment 
of educational advantages should bring sincerity 
and humility, not arrogance or intolerance. We 
should shun the development of intellectual cults 
as inimical to the spirit of unfettered inquiry.” 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE FINE ARTS 
AND OF EDUCATION 


The morning program of January 15 ineluded 
papers on the main theme of the meeting in 
respect to the fine arts and to the field of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Jonas Lie, distinguished artist and presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design, con- 
sidered “The Contribution of the Arts.” Tak- 
ing a look back into the history and the 
outstanding phases of several past civilizations, 
Mr. Lie found that “the arts have played an 
important part in the upbuilding of culture, 
... that the artist is an integral part of civ- 
ilization. 

By the works which the artists have left behind, 
civilizations are measured and that is also true 
to-day. After all the efficient men who build tun- 
nels and swift cars have been forgotten and their 
works are gone, long after politicians, bankers and 
industrialists have been wiped from our memories, 
the work of the artists will remain as an everlast- 
ing record of our time. Are not the products of 
the artists the strongest links between generations 
and between civilizations and those links the most 
comprehensive ? 


“We all know,” said Mr. Lie, “that the arts 
have not yet won their way into the academic 
picture and have not yet arrived as a general 
subject of liberal education.” He appealed to 
“institutions of learning to give recognition to 
and establish schools of fine arts with the hope 
that those who are sent forth from these schools 
will become not only greater artists but also 
important leaders of thought.” It should be, 
he thought, “a privilege for the institutions of 
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higher education to establish positions for crea. 
tive artists.” 

As to the teaching of art, Mr. Lie favored the 
approach of “giving the student contact with 
that art which springs from sources closest to 
him.” The knowledge of ancient and classic 
forms can more advantageously be presented 
later. He cautioned his hearers, however, about 
the pitfalls of approaching art from this angle, 
“owing to the many isms and phases which art 
has developed in late years.” He satirized the 
cubists, the abstractionists, the surrealists. Re- 
ferring to the employment of art for political 
and elass-struggle purposes, Mr. Lie declared 
that the one worthy use of art as propaganda 
is “for beauty and harmony.” 

“The Education in Liberal Arts Colleges of 
Students Preparing to Teach in Public and 
Private Secondary Schools” was the title of the 
address by Professor Judd, of the University 
of Chicago. Following a presentation of diver- 
gent views and of the statistics of increase in the 
secondary school population, Professor Judd 
summarized: “Any one who insists on holding 
up the past as a model is overlooking the funda- 
mental changes which recent decades have pro- 
duced in the American educational system and 
in American society.” These changes have 
affected institutions of higher education as well 
as the secondary schools. 

The organization and management of sec- 
ondary schools are new and very complicated 
tasks. How are colleges to meet the new de- 
mands which the present social and educational 
situations impose on them with respect to the 
proper education of secondary-school teachers? 
Professor Judd considered the argument that 
teachers should get their equipment for their 
professional duties in special institutions, or in 
special divisions of colleges which are devoted 
to the administration of courses in education. 
His own view was that the analogy cited with 
the practice of preparing lawyers, physicians 
and engineers in separate professional schools 
is not valid. “The art of teaching is different 
from legal or medical practice and from engi- 
neering. The teacher in a secondary school 
must be versed in subject-matter which is part 
of the curriculum of every college. Schools of 
law, medicine and engineering may secure 
through pre-legal, pre-medical and_pre-engi- 
neering courses in college the fulfillment of 
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certain prerequisites, but they must of necessity 
teach much technical material wholly outside the 
college curriculum.” 

Professor Judd touched upon the difficulties 
hich arise when members of college faculties 
‘hink that all that a teacher needs to know is 
subject-matter. Many who are in institutions 
of higher education do not understand the strain 
which secondary schools put on the intellectual 
life of college graduates who become teachers 
n these schools. 

That “a new era—an era of realistic and 
rational treatment of the problems of teacher 
preparation—is at hand” was the belief of 
Professor Judd. He cited as leading in such 
treatment the new programs of the University 
of Chicago and of Harvard University in edu- 
cation of candidates for secondary-school teach- 
ing positions. The spirit, if not the form, of 
the organizations now in operation at Chicago 
and Harvard was reeently approved in principle 
Association of American Universities. 
Professor Judd suggested to the Association of 
American Colleges a study of the report ap- 
proved by the A. A. U. which closed with the 


following summary : 


bv the 


1. The trend toward the requirement of study 
beyond the baccalaureate degree for all teachers 
1 secondary schools is to be highly commended. 

2. A systematic program of study beginning 
with the junior year of college should be recom- 
mended to all candidates for teaching positions in 
secondary Such a program should be 
based on a broad foundation of cultural studies 
largely completed by the end of the sophomore 
year. It should inelude (a) preparation in one or 
more fields of study rather than intensive special- 


schools. 


ation in a single department and (b) special 
professional preparation adequate to insure that 
the candidate will be able to conduct secondary- 
school classes intelligently. 


Lach institution engaged in the preparation 
of secondary-sehool teachers should undertake a 
study of the problem of assisting secondary schools 
in the light of its loeal conditions. Such a study 
sould be a joint effort on the part of members 
of subject-matter departments and those interested 
in, and acquainted with, the professional aspects 
of education. 

4. Educational institutions which prepare teach- 
ers for secondary schools should be equipped to 
give courses of high scholarly grade. Such insti- 
tutions should insure the cultivation in students of 
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a professional attitude and a profound respect for 
the teaching profession. 

5. No institution which tolerates lack of coordi- 
nation, or exchange of petty recriminations, be- 
tween the departments concerned with the prep- 
aration of secondary-school teachers should be 
regarded as competent to prepare teachers. 


THE ENGLISH COLLEGE AND THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 


The annual dinner on the evening of January 
14 and a round-table luncheon at noon of 
January 15 were occasions for addresses and 
discussion concerning the English college and 
the American college. 

Speaking in a humorous vein which delighted 
the large company of delegates and their dinner 
guests, Mr. Albert Mansbridge gave a very 
human picture of life in the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Mr. Mansbridge’s own sum- 
mary of what he said in the course of an hour’s 
address is as follows: 


The Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge are free 
corporations, ‘‘Master, Fellows and Scholars’’— 
governed by their statutes—free of all control, 
subject only to English law. There are some forty 
colleges in the two universities, in addition to halls 
and unattached bodies. The enrolment in 1934-35 
was 4,829 at Oxford and 5,835 at Cambridge. 
Degree examinations are conducted by the uni- 
versities. 

Oxford and Cambridge claim that their studies 
reach not only to the roots of things but to the sub- 
stance of the whole. Only some 20 per cent. of 
the undergraduates can be regarded as thoroughly 
able men, but it is claimed that any student may 
derive benefit from the courses—whether honors 
or merely pass. The pass degree courses have been 
revised to secure a good general introduction to 
life. 

It is in the tradition of Oxford and in a less 
degree of Cambridge that each student shall re- 
ceive individual attention. ... A student is free 
and is enabled to pursue his own studies, helped 
by his college tutor at Oxford, or his supervisor 
of studies at Cambridge. He is, of course, influ- 
enced by the content of the degree examinations. 
The ripest and most experienced scholars share in 
the work of individual tuition. There is often 
vital friendship between tutor and student. 

With respect to the claim that present-day prob- 
lems of social, political and international charac- 
ter should be included in the courses, it can not be 
so insistent at Oxford and Cambridge, because the 
finest education they give is largely informal. 
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Such great men as have testified are unanimous 
in that they derived educational inspiration and 
benefit in the informal discussions which are char- 
acteristic of college life. There are societies for 
the examination of leading present-day problems. 

The undergraduates form a cross section of 
English life both in experience and opinion. At 
least 50 per cent. of those holding scholarships 
come from poor homes. There are no class dis- 
tinctions in what are probably the most democratic 
institutions in England to-day. Adult working 
men and women drawn from university extra-mural 
classes have been admitted to degree courses, with- 
out having to pass the entrance examinations. 
Many professors, fellows, tutors and lecturers have 
taken part in studying present-day problems with 
groups of working men and women students 
throughout the country, acting as tutors to them 
for periods of three years. Any criticism based on 
an examination of the courses—that Oxford and 
Cambridge are out of touch with the modern world 
—fails at the outset. 

At Oxford a School of ‘‘Modern Greats,’’ set 
in the Faculty of Social Sciences, consisting of 
philosophy, economies and politics, has been in- 
stituted at a time when a proposal for ‘‘Science 
Greats’’ was rejected. At Cambridge the Eco- 
nomics Tripos is powerful. 


President Conant, of Harvard, limited his 
address at the dinner to “The Selective Principle 
in American Colleges.” He discussed the “ma- 
chinery by which the colleges play their part in 
selecting and training the most able young men 


and women.” In elosing Dr. Conant said: 


It is certainly worth while discussing and dis- 
cussing again the whole subject of what is a liberal 
education. It has been most rewarding for me at 
least to listen to the papers presented at this meet- 
ing. It is important to debate every detail and 
explore every new suggestion. But I am sure that 
we all agree that in the last analysis the liberaliz- 
ing effect of a college education flows from the 
atmosphere of the institution. I often wonder why 
students flocked to the universities in the Middle 
Ages, why they swarmed to Oxford and Cambridge 
in the first years of the 17th century. Undoubt- 
edly there are many explanations and we shall 
never be able to decipher the whole story. But it 
seems to me one of the most impelling reasons 
must have been that in those ancient academic com- 
munities the student came in contact with a vital 
force which was to be found nowhere else. It was 
the force of men devoted to a calling, men rela- 
tively free from material ambitions, men whose 
passionate attention was focused on an inner life, 
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a life of scholarship and contemplation. To hay 
had such scholars for teachers was to have realiza 
the living significance of the phrase ‘‘things whic, 
are not seen but eternal.’’ Was it not for such ay 
experience that even those who had no thought of 
the church as a ealling eagerly sought the univers. 
ties in former centuries? And to-day, though ow 
colleges are secular and welcome students of every 
faith and only by the broadest use of the term ean 
their atmosphere be described as religious, never. 
theless is not the same experiencee to be gained! 
Does not the same spirit live among our scholars 
and transmit the same message in different word 
to each succeeding generation? So it seems to me, 
gentlemen, and this message I believe is the funda. 
mental basis of a liberal education. 


Dean Ernest 8S. Griffith, of American Uni. 
versity, an ex-Rhodes scholar, led the general 
discussion at the round-table luncheon. English 
and American colleges are understandable in the 
light of their cultural settings. The freedon, 
the level of student discussion, the tolerance of 
Oxford are accounted for by the highly selective 
process of admission, which draws in the cream 
of the “public schools” and of the people’ 
schools. The tolerance, Dean Griffith thought, 
is English—the code of the governing classes. 
The culture is a product of the homes and of 
the schools from which the students are drawn. 

“We in America have dreamed more greatly. 
We would lift a whole people to a higher educa- 
tional level. Our ‘survey’ courses are in part 
to be explained by the absence here of such 
breadth of knowledge as in England is acquired 
before entry to the university. We believe in 
the possibility of ‘salvage’ of the apparently 
mediocre through applied psychology, medicine, 
a transforming religion.” 

Two contributions which Oxford has made are 
transferable to this country with profit, Dean 
Griffith concluded: 


(1) The concentration on one subject for a long 
period of time. Much of our ‘‘smattering’’ is due 
to our tradition of carrying different subjects at 
one time. The day and week of our students are 
broken up into far too small parcels. 

(2) The emphasis on philosophy of the two 
‘“greats’’ schools of Oxford. Can we not build 
our curricula in such a fashion that our students 
will first master an integrated body of knowledge 
in itself and broad enough to furnish a base for 
evolving a philosophy; and then proceed to the 
working out of such a philosophy? In other words, 
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are not our liberal arts colleges most true to their 
pirthright if, to faets and discipline, they add illu- 
mination and meaning? Is their first goal not to 
be found in the realm of value? 


TrIpuUTE TO Dr. Ropert L. KELLY 


At the business session on the morning of 
January 14, a report was presented on the work 
of the association for the past year by the execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. Kelly. He ineluded a his- 
torical sketch of the association, which will be 
published later in ScHooL AND Society. 

President MeCain announced the decision of 
Dr. Kelly to retire as executive secretary and, 
in a review of his career, highly praised his 
work as a force of inestimable value in the 
creation and development of the association. 

At the dinner meeting President McCain, in 
behalf of the Association of American Colleges, 
presented a gold watch, beautiful in design and 
appropriately inseribed, to Dr. Kelly, who made 
a happy response. Speaking for the executive 
meeting and for the members of the association, 
President Raymond Walters, of the University 
of Cincinnati, introduced the following minute, 
which the entire company adopted by rising 


vote: 


With the retirement of Dr. Robert L. Kelly from 
official duties in the Association of American Col- 
ieges, it is a happy privilege to spread upon the 
minutes of the 1937 meeting a tribute to his service 
within the association and, beyond it, to higher 
education in the United States. 

A native of the Middle West and long a worker 
there, Dr. Kelly for more than a score of years has 
had headquarters in the East, with such frequent 
visits to areas far and near that few men in edu- 
cation to-day equal his acquaintance with all sec- 
tions of the country. Before devoting himself 
solely to this association, Dr. Kelly had been a 
secondary school principal, a college teacher, a 
college dean, a college president and the executive 
officer of a religious education organization of 
national representation. He thus became familiar 
with the country as a whole and with education in 
awide range. Dr. Kelly had, to use the delightful 
term of his Quaker upbringing, a ‘‘concern’’ to 
foster that unique American contribution, the four- 
year college of liberal arts. He is generally re- 
garded as the prime mover and actual founder of 
the movement organized in 1914 to unite all the 
colleges which have liberal culture as their primary 
alm, 


From the earliest days of the association to the 
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present Dr. Kelly has insisted that the Association 
of American Colleges shall not be an accrediting 
or standardizing agency, but shall be an agency 
working for the common good and inclusive of all 
liberal colleges maintaining honorable standards. 
Especially since 1919, when he became the perma- 
nent executive officer of our association, Dr. Kelly 
has been a persistent and pervasive force in spread- 
ing the best that is known and thought in the edu- 
cational world and in helping to render such 
knowledge effective in practice. To his leadership 
and to his editorial skill, there are overflowing 
evidences in his books, in the annual programs of 
the association which he largely planned, in the 
studies made by commissions and committees di- 
rected by him, and in the A. A. C. Bulletin, of 
which he has been editor. 

It is a pleasing circumstance that, although Dr. 
Kelly has resigned as executive secretary, he is 
maintaining his connection with the association 
as student, critic and author and will devote him- 
self to the preparation of a book on the American 
college of liberal arts. In this and in those human 
relationships which happily persist, Dr. Kelly will 
continue as our guide, counselor and friend. 


BUSINESS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


To sueceed Dr. Kelly as executive secretary, 
the executive committee nominated and the asso- 
ciation at the morning meeting of January 15 
unanimously elected Dr. Guy E. Snavely, who 
will take office on June 1. Dr. Snavey is widely 
known in American higher education. Since 
1921 he has been president of Birmingham- 
Southern College. He has served as secretary 
and treasurer of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for ten years. 

Other officers for 1937 were elected as fol- 
lows: President, James L. MeConaughy, presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University; Vice-President, 
John L. Seaton, president of Albion College; 
Treasurer, LeRoy E. Kimball, comptroller of 
New York University; additional members of 
the executive committee, Remsen duB. Bird, 
president of Occidental College; Mildred H. Me- 
Afee, president of Wellesley College; Edward 
V. Stanford, president of Villanova College; 
Raymond Walters, president of the University 
of Cincinnati. 

The association voted to arrange for its incor- 
poration under the laws of the State of New 
York. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


EXTENT AND NATURE OF THE FED- 
ERAL WPA EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

On December 13, 1936, Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins announced that a 
record enrolment of 1,324,144 persons had been 
reached in the WPA educational program as of 
October, 1936. Exactly one week later, Dr. 
Raymond Walters, president of the University 
of Cineinnati, writing in the December 19 issue 
of ScHOOL AND Soctrety, reported that 1,140,786 
students were enrolled in 593 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. Thus, enrolment 
in the WPA educational program, now in its 
fourth year, exceeded college and university 
enrolment during October by 183,358, or 16 per 
cent. 

Administrator Hopkins, in commenting on 
this fact, disclaimed any intention of the WPA 
to set up a separate system of education. “Fed- 
eral authorities,” he said, “have consistently 
recognized that education is primarily a function 
of state and local school officials, and in practi- 
cally every state, the WPA educational program 
has been sponsored by a state department of 
education. State and local public school officials 
have decided what types of education were 
needed in their communities. They have super- 
vised the work of the teachers. Most classes 
have been held in public school buildings. The 
wisdom of such a policy is shown by the fact 
that already some of the more successful adult 
classes and nursery schools have been incor- 
porated into the permanent local education 
structure.” 

The spread between WPA enrolment and col- 
lege enrolment was more pronounced in some 
sections of the country than in others. In the 
Middle Atlantic states, WPA enrolment ex- 
ceeded college and university enrolment by more 
than 80 per cent. In the South Central states, 
WPA enrolment was greater than college enrol- 
ment by one third, while in the Pacifie states and 
South Atlantic states the per cent. differences 
were respectively 9.2 per cent. and 6.5 per cent. 
On the other hand, college enrolment was greater 
than WPA enrolment in the North Central, New 
England and Mountain states. 

The following table compares WPA enrolment 


TABLE [T 
COMPARISON OF WPA ENROLMENT WITH COLLEGE fy. 
ROLMENT, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1936 











Ratio WPj 
enrolment 
Geographical WPA College to College 
division enrolment enrolment enrolmey 
Ollege 
= 100) 
New England ...... 57,304 68,957 83.5 
Middle Atlantic .... 462,470 255,897 1807 


East North Central .. 209,186 


West North Central . 93,56 132,125 70.8 
South Atlantic ..... 133,331 5,086 1065 
East South Central . 82,843 60,615 13646 
West South Central . 145,439 108,042 134% 
PAOUMIBER 24 kcccoses 47,933 9,51 96.7 
WE sib ceecwewws 92,076 84,260 1092 
CER. wa saaptees  .eukaea 2,806 was 





Total United States.. 1,324,144 1,140,786 

1 Source: WPA enrolment figures taken from th 
October report to Administrator Hopkins. Total «. 
lege enrolment tabulated from President Walters’ fi 
ures in the summary appearing in the December |) 
issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 





with college and university attendance for eac 
of nine geographical divisions. 

The WPA educational program has bee 
financed for the most part by federal grants t) 
states. The program represents, however, only 
one phase of the government’s work relief activ. 
ties developed to assist educational, profession 
and clerical persons. Other undertakings i:- 
clude clerical projects, National Youth Admins 
tration student aid and youth projects, lunches 
for needy school children, professional and tee: 
nical projects, research and statistical surveys 
and other miscellaneous projects. In addition ti 
expenditures for these purposes, substantid 
sums have been spent by both the WPA and the 
PWA for educational buildings and repairs. 

Relief funds have also been allotted to tlt 
United States Office of Education for varioit 
educational undertakings. Specific amounts 
have been authorized for the study of problem 
involved in administering loeal school units; fv 
research projects relating to attitudes and inter 


ests of students and their later achievements: 


for a nation-wide survey of the needs and 0p F 
portunities for vocational education and gu: 
dance of Negroes; for the preparation all f 
presentation of educational radio programs; al 
for the establishment of centers for the civ § 
edueation of youth and adults. 





Typrs OF INSTRUCTION OFFERED 


The 1,324,144 enrollees in the WPA educ: F 
tional program as of October, 1936, were orga! | 
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ived into 87,912 classes and taught by 34,440 
teachers. Subject-matter embraced the entire 
range of adult interest and included general 
adult studies, literacy classes, workers’ educa- 
tion, voeation study, parent education, fresh- 
man college units, correspondence courses, and 
included various other educational projects. 

WPA edueational authorities placed major 
emphasis on courses in the field of general adult 
studies. Classes in this eategory numbered 
39,480 with an enrolment of 573,166, or 43 per 
cent. of the total WPA enrolment. Instruction 
included the entire field of liberal arts and 
sciences, ranging from music, art and creative 
writing, to health, parliamentary law and even 
Braille reading for the blind. 

Vocational training classes, with 207,348 en- 
rollees, were next in importance from the stand- 
point of numbers. Courses were given in a wide 
range of oceupations, including classes in the 
field of industrial, mechanical and building 
trades, clerical work of all types, training in all 
phases of agriculture, and in service occupations 
such as household employment, restaurant and 
hotel work, sewing, cooking and care of children. 

Literaey classes also have an important place 
in the WPA educational program. Striving to 
reach the country’s 1930 estimate of 4,000,000 
adult illiterates—one half concentrated in the 
South—the program in three years has taught 
580,000 men and women to read and write, ac- 
cording to Direetor Hopkins. In October, 1936, 
189,375 persons were enrolled in 15,403 literacy 
classes. 

A\though three fourths of the total number of 
enrollees in all WPA education classes received 
instruction in either general adult studies, voca- 
tional or literaey courses, the program embraced 
other fields as well. An extensive parent educa- 
tion program was developed under the general 
guidance of a national advisory committee rep- 
resenting the National Council of Parents and 
Teachers, the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women and other agencies. During Octo- 
ber, 56,691 mothers and fathers were enrolled in 
3,362 parent education elasses established for the 
most part in rural and mining districts, in the 
industrial seetions of large cities and among the 
Negroes in the South. 

WPA nursery schools enrolled 46,661 children 
of pre-school age during October, 1936. These 
schools, according to Director Hopkins, were of 
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particular value in providing training in all 
phases of child care to several thousand teachers, 
many of whom have since found work in public 
schools and established child welfare agencies. 

Workers’ education also received the atten- 
tion of the WPA. During October, 1936, 836 
teachers gave instruction to 46,576 workers or- 
ganized into 2,685 classes. The purpose of these 
courses, according to the WPA, is to provide 
instruetion to “industrial and rural workers who 
wish to study their own problems in their larger 
setting and to use this wider understanding for 
the solution of their problems in relation to the 
organized labor movement in their own com- 
munities.” 

A phase of the WPA educational program of 
particular interest to college and school adminis- 
trators was the establishment of some 67 fresh- 
man college centers which offer regular first- 
year college courses to 7,962 young men and 
women, in most instances with credit. This pro- 
gram, described by the WPA as “carrying the 
college to the student,” enrolls less than one per 
cent. of total WPA enrolment and approxi- 
mately 4.5 per cent. of total United States college 
and university freshman enrolment. 

Other phases of the WPA educational pro- 
gram included correspondence courses in fifteen 
states with 14,909 enrolled, and miscellaneous 
educational projects, such as the preparation of 
WPA teaching material, with 181,456 enrolled. 

The tabulation below shows the extent and 
nature of the WPA educational program as of 


October, 1936. 
TABLE IP 


TEACHERS, CLASSES AND ENROLLEES IN THE WPA EbpDv- 
CATIONAL PROGRAM AS OF OCTOBER, 1936 














Number Number Number Per cent. 
Classification of of of en- to total 
teachers classes rollees enrollees 

General adult 13,029 39,480 573,166 43.3 
Vocational .. 4,814 14,210 207,348 15.7 
Literacy . 5,600 15,403 189,375 14.3 
Parent educa- 

WEN 6 ctu 931 3,362 56,691 4.3 
Nursery 

schools 4,982 1,466 46,661 3.5 
Workers 

classes ... 836 2,685 46,576 3.5 
Correspon- 

dence study 310 596 14,909 a 
Freshman col- 

lege units . 455 67 7,962 6 
Other educa- 

tional pro- 

JOS cise. 3,483 10,643 181,456 13.7 
Total United 

States .... 34,440 87,912 1,324,144 100.0 





2 Source: October WPA educational report to Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins. 
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RELATIVE EXTENT AND INFLUENCE OF 
WPA ENROLMENT 


The WPA educational program reaches all 
states in the union, although during October, 
1936, activities in Arkansas were temporarily 
suspended pending approval by federal authori- 
ties. Both from the standpoint of actual num- 
bers and from the relative number of total adult 
population enrolled, the program is conducted 
on the most extensive scale in the Middle Atlan- 
tic states, especially in New York. It was also 
in the Middle Atlantic states, according to Presi- 
dent Walters’ data, where the smallest relative 
increase in college and university enrolment 
took place this fall. 

On the other hand, although the Mountain 
states stood second among nine geographie divi- 
sions in percentage of total adult population 
enrolled in WPA educational classes, this group 
of states also showed the third greatest percent- 
age gain in college and university enrolment. 
Likewise, the New England states stood last in 
relative proportion of adult population enrolled 
in WPA classes, but experienced a relatively 
smaller increase in college and university enrol- 
ment than that of any group of states except the 
Middle Atlantic states. 

The following table presents for each geo- 
graphical division data comparing the ratio of 
WPA enrolment and total adult population with 


TABLE III* 


RELATIVE EXTENT OF WPA EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS* 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1936 








Per cent. of 


t la- Per cent. in- 
_ pa gf crease in full- 


enrolled in time college 


Geographical WPA - enrolment, 
division Nipnal pro” _ fall, 1936, 
gram over fall, 1935 
Per Per 


cent. Rank cent. Rank 








Middle Atlantic ...... 2.83 1 2.16 9 
Co RR Try yf 2 7.18 3 
West South Central ... 2.20 3 11.07 1 
NS Sen aa as a-0' 60 1.67 4 7.16 4 
East South Central... 1.59 5 5.86 6 
South Atlantic ....... 1.58 6 5.54 7 
East North Central... 1.33 7 8.97 2 
West North Central... 1.17 8 6.25 5 
New England ........ 1.12 9 2.45 8 

- 6.5 - 


Total United States .. 1.81 





* Source: Percentage figures in first column were 
calculated from WPA enrolment data and 1930 U. S. 
census reports. Percentage figures in second column 
were taken from President Walters’ 1936 enrolment 
report. 

— according to ratio of adult population en- 
roiled, 


relative increases in college and university enrol. 
ment. 
Although the principal purpose of the WP4 
educational program is to provide jobs for yw. 
employed teachers, a secondary objective of 
reaching thousands of individuals formerly de 
nied educational advantages of any kind jg - 
apparently becoming more important. 

In recent months, according to WPA author. 
ties, several thousand teachers have left Works 
Progress Administration rolls for positions ig 
established educational institutions. At the 
same time, the popularity of WPA classes, a5 
measured by enrolment, continues to mount, If | 
this trend should continue, federal officials wil - 
shortly be faced with a paradoxical situation, 
On the one hand, the program will no longer be 
justified on the grounds of providing jobs for 
unemployed teachers. On the other hand, hov. 
ever, it will become increasingly difficult to ew. 
tail the program in the face of growing demand, - 
The outcome appears likely to be a permanent 
federal subsidized system of adult education 
designed primarily to reach underprivileged 
individuals. 

JouN S. PERKINS 

Boston UNIVERSITY 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Anprus, RutTH, and Associates. Curriculum 
Guides for Teachers of Children from Two to 
Siz Years of Age. Pp. viiit+299. Illustrated 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50. 

ArLiTT, ApA H. Our Homes. Pp. 232. Ill 
trated. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Washington. $0.25. 

Building America; Illustrated Studies of Moder 
Problems. Various pp. Illustrated. Society for 
Curriculum Study, New York. $2.50. 

KANDEL, I. L. Examinations and Their Substi- 
tutes in the United States. Bulletin No. 2% 
Pp. xii+ 183. Carnegie Foundation for the Ad 
vancement of Teaching, New York. 

Jepson, R. W. English Grammar for To-day. 
Pp. xi+212. Longmans, Green. $0.84. 

Lez, W. Storrs. Father Went to College; the Story 
of Middlebury. Pp. 264. Illustrated. Wilson 
Erickson, New York. $3.00. 

LEVINE, ALBERT J. Fundamentals of Psychologie 
Guidance. Pp. 96. Educational Monograph 
Press, Brooklyn. 

McCappEN, JosEPH J. Education in Pennsylvania, 
1801-1835, and its Debt to Roberts Vaua. 
372. Illustrated. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $3.50. 

SCHORLING, RALEIGH and Howarp Y. McCLusgY. 
Education and Social Trends. Pp. 154. World 
Book Company. $1.32. 
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